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For the Independent. 


THE CAMP-MEETING. 


The writer escaped from the dusty atmosphere 
of the cars at a railroad station, in the north- 
western corner of Connecticut, some twelve 
months ago, and entered a stage-wagon for a 
short drive across the mountains. Two ladies, 
holding willow-baskets beneath their cavernous 
sun-bonnets, occupied the back seat in the car- 
riage, and a tall young man was at my side, who, 
after the dash down the hill had shaken us into 
our places, commenced the long ascent with a 
criticism on collegiate education. We were told 
that the institution at Middletown, of which our 
informant was a recent graduate, occasioned 
more deaths among its students than any other 
in the country, for the plausible reason that the 
older colleges, which were well founded, could 
afurd to be lenient in their intellectual demands, 
but this was just gaining a reputation. 

Musing on the fact that a diploma from that 
seminary of learning must establish either the 
genius or the great physical constitution of its 
possessor, while the ladies were bewailing the 
sacrifice of so many young men, I was aroused 
by the arrival of a carriage, whose previous 
non-appearance occasioned my taking the public 
conveyance, and I dismounted without learning 
anything further from the fortunate graduate, ex- 
cept that he was traveling with his female friends 
to a camp-meeting in a neighboring village. 

This short interview excited a curiosity which 
was gratified by attending the religious services 
on the same evening, in a beautiful grove near 
our lodgings. The candle-light, reflected from 
the living roof of foliage, made the spot pecu- 
liarly bright in contrast with the surrounding 
darkness; and the tents, pitched on the edge of 
the area, seemed, by the glimmering, a company 
of ghosts keeping watch in the forest. A small 
shed, covered by a projecting roof, and open 
toward the west, was raised between two trees 
as the pulpit, and was already filled with minis- 
ters. Planks were laid upon logs as seats for 
the audience, and a broad aisle separated the 
males from the females. 

Our party were hardly seated, when the exer- 
cises commenced with a statement of the rules 

by which the meeting was to be conducted ; and 

the venerable speaker showed his experience in 
the tact with which he controlled some turbulent 
spirits, who were inclined to disregard his in- 
injunction not to stand upon the benches, Wait- 
ing a moment after making the request, he an- 
nounced that all the gentlemen present had com- 
plied, which immediately seated the refractory. 
The services were dull and uninteresting, and 
even the singing partook of the general drowsi- 
ness. The sermon was a clear and logical lec- 
ture, only at great distances illuminated by either 
metaphor or exhortation. The account given by 
the Evangelist of those who, when they could 
not come nigh Jesus for the press, uncovered the 
roof, and let down the bed whereon the sick of 
the palsy lay, afforded the speaker an illustra- 
tion of the benefits arising from meetings in the 
open air, where, as we were informed, the roof 
was taken off, to present the spiritually diseased 
more effectually to the Healer. The apparent ef- 
fect, however, did not sustain the assumption in 
this instance, notwithstanding the responses of 
the group in front of the preacher. 
The public service concluded with a notice 
that there would be prayer-meetings in the dif- 

{erent tents, until the horn should give the signal 

for retiring; and as the congregation were dis- 

nissed, a hymn was heard in the distance in a 

teh tenor solo, until voice after voice joined the 

chorus, where the only intelligible line conveyed 
the somewhat startling information, that “ the 

angels would take up the base.” Shortly, a 

song arose in the opposite quarter, until several 

meetings were established by the gathering of 
numbers about the tents, whose curtains were 
putaside. Unable to enter the crowded interior, 
we stood without, pleased with the simple fer- 
vor in many of the prayers and responses, until 

a female undertook to lead the devotions, She 

was in appearance about thirty-five years of age, 

extremely lady-like, and her gentle tones, as she 
breathed the few first sentences of humble ado- 

ration, thrilled the soul with the echo of a 

mother’s prayer in the days of childhood, Such 

recollections never utterly forsake the heart even 
amid waywardness and sin, and the petition is 
often answered in the renewal of the child, after 
the parent has been removed where prayer 
becomes praise. Mother, if.thine eye has 
wandered thus far, stay an instant to resolve 
that thou wilt accustom thy little ones to the 
sound of thy voice in prayer with them, and be- 
queath this memory to sanctify thy love, and to 
guide them to thy Savior. 

But our meditation was speedily disturbed by 
a change from a subdued tone to a shrill outery, 


which was accompanied by bodily contortions 
that excited mirth in the careless, and sorrow in 
those who honor woman too much to desire the 
lessening of her hallowed influence. These 
prayer-meetings continued until the signal of de- 
parture for the strangers, and of repose for the 


encamped, resounded, and we left the grove. 


The grotesque features are essential to a cor- 
tect sketch of the religious service; but there 
were sadder scenes upon which we would not 
dwell, as when infant children were driven by 
the excitement of late hours, of their strange 
abode in the dark wood, and of fearful exhorta- 
tions, to the very brink of madness; and this was 


called a spiritual conversion. 


system to the change in their own circumstances 
and in general society, even though if requires a 
marble pulpit and frescoed walls in their meet- 
ing-house, with an orchestral accompaniment to 
their singing. But their ancient customs are 
still admirably suited to our new and sparsely- 
settled territory, where the scattered population 
are unable to enjoy the regular and weekly ser- 
vices of the sanctuary, and may be profitably 
assembled during the pleasant season of the 
year for a week of Sabbaths. Travelers in the 
Southern States frequently speak of the songs 
which are heard in the camp-meetings where 
the negro is taught of God, and of redemption 
through the blood of Jesus. No sect has shown 
more disintereetedness in laboring for the good 
of man than the Methodist, and they should be 
held in grateful remembrance for toils and pray- 
ers which have accomplished much for this re- 
public. 
We had rather remember Jesus with the slaves 
in the log-hut of Western Arkansas, where a 
Methodist preacher distributes the emblems from 
a service of earthen, than on the tesselated pave- 
ment of a cathedral, surrounded by all that is 
beautiful in art, or heroic in association, 
“ A temple shadowy with remembrances 

Of the majestic past,”— 
whose fretted roof echoes to the full organ-peal, 
while a cardinal withholds the golden chalice, 
but condescendingly bestows the wafer. 
Let us emulate the noble charity of Robert 
Hall, who, when annoyed by the question of 
some narrow-minded sectarian, “ whether he ex- 
pected to see John Wesley in heaven ?” replied, 
“No, sir; 1 expect that he will be so much 
nearer the throne than myself, that I cannot dis- 
tinguish him for the surrounding glory.” 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. =, 


A correspondent of The Independent, writes, 
Sept. 3: 

“This beautiful village is situated ten miles 
from the Tennessee river, and twenty-five from 
the Muscle Shoals. Nearly everything is calcu- 
lated to remind one of New England. The pic- 
turesque scenery, together with the neatness and 
order which pervade all around, cause true emo- 
tions of delight to spring up in the bosom. That 
which will be most likely to attract the attention 
of a stranger at first, is the large spring which 
supplies the place with water. A large wheel, 
placed twenty feet from the fountain, works two 
forcing pumps, which force the water through 
pipes into a reservoir, one-fourth of @ mile dis- 
tant, and from this it is conveyed through town. 
The wealth of the place is very great, as nearly 
all the planters in the county reside here. 

“ The principal thing that elicits general inter- 
est, is thé construction of the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad, which, when completed, wi! 
unite the cities of the West with those of the 
East. The subscription has not yet reached the 
amount specified by the Legislature for the 
commencement of the work, but feeling confident 
that it will soon be obtained, the preliminary 
survey has been commenced and is proceeding 
rapidly. The eastern terminus will be at some 
point on the Nashville and Chattanooga Rail- 
road; ghe western, at Memphis, Tenn. ; whole 
distance about 290 miles. 
“ But that which will interest you most, and 
should all those who love God, is to hear of the 
religious feeling manifested here. The Cumber- 
land Presbyterians have been holding a meeting 
for three weeks, and there is reason to hope forty 
have given their hearts to the Savior. The work 
is still progressing, and has extended into all the 
churches. Truly the Spirit of the Lord is in our 
midst. And should not this incite us to greater 
activity and diligence in the cause of our blessed 
Redeemer? There is nothing to be compared in 
worth to the immortal soul, that principle which 
must live after all else has wasted away. 
“ Let us be faithful, earnest in prayer, looking 
forward to the time when the Lord will cause 
the “ barren soil” to become fruitful—the thirsty 
soul to quench its thirst in the consummate full- 
ness of His love. Yours, &c., J. E. B.” 





For the Independent. 


MT, WASHINGTON AND BASHBISH FALLS, 


Berxsnire County, Aug. 30, 1850. 
Messrs. Eprrors:—I have recently visited 
“Bashbish Falls,” situated in that part of the 
Taghkanic range of mountains, lying upon the ex- 
treme south-western border of Massachusetts, and 
the borders of New York. Comparatively little 
has been said or written of them; yet were they 
located in Germany, or Switzerland, there had 
been writers and tourists not a few, to chronicle 
their praises. They are distant about three and 
a half miles from Mt. Washington (as the high- 
est peak of the Taghkanic range is called), and 
one wishing to visit them would do well to see 
the latter on his way. 
Our party spent the night at a snug farm- 
house, about a mile and a half from the summit 
of Mt. Washington. Another party was there 
at the same time ; and precisely how twenty-six 
persons, besides the’ ordinary inmates of the 
house, could be provided with “ entertainment for 
man and beast,” could not very readily appear to 
one unsophisticated. But such houses, at such 
times, are found to hold a great deal of india- 
rubber in solution. The floor is equal to any 
number of double bedsteads, and ‘ there’s some 
deal of give,” to the soft side of a plank, 
when one is tired. Just such little inconve- 
niences are what give zest to pleasure parties ; 





say. 
At home we should have thought it a 
trial, if obliged to turn the cold shoulder upon 


other accompaniments of a quiet home. 


sun came up, throwing his rays of varied ligh 


and when he had condescended to behold th 
glorious countenance of the god of day, h 


looking northward, saw Saddle Mountain, wit 





for variety is ever a wonderfullest mustard to 
the great Sandwich—life—as Carlyle—does not 


great 


Morpheus, at the “dead hour” of twenty-five 
minutes to four, either to witness a sunrise, or 
any other similar exhibition of fireworks. But 
there was novelty in the thought of seeing a 
sunrise from the summit of Mt. Washington ; 
wherefore it was easy to sympathize with Mil- 
ton upon the advantages of early rising, and to 
wonder how we could ever have been so degene- 
rate as to sleep until the second bell, even though 
smothered in feathers, and surrounded with all 


As we reached the summit of the mountain, a 
bank of dark clouds rested upon the part of the 
horizon, where we had every reason to believe 
that punctual individual—the sun—would show 
his red-iness for another day’s work. The base 
of the mountain was encircled with a dense mist, 
stretching to the horizon upon every side, in ap- 
pearance like a sea frozen in billows; and as the 


upon it, and gilding the bank of clouds like a 
smile of mercy upon the face of wrath, it was a 
sight surpassingly beautiful. I wish the London 
cockney could have been there, who was induced 
after an infinite deal of persuasion, “only for 
once,” to get up early enough to see a sunrise; 


sagely observed—“it was rather a rum sight: 
only he had always thought the sun shot hup, as 
’twere like a r-r-rocket, instead of rising so 

The commendation of a collegiate education, huninterestingly slow.” 
in a stage-coach, dy a disciple of Wesley, and 
the want of heartiness and enthusiasm among 
the regular attendants upon the camp-meeting, 
indicates a new era among the Methodists in 
New England. They are becoming among the 
most wealthy and best informed of our citizens, 
as they have ever been among the most indus- 
‘rious and moral, and they are adapting their 


We tarried until the huge counterpane of mist 
had rolled from off the sleeping landscape, and, 


the whole of beautiful Berkshire lying between. 
Southward we looked far off upon Connecticut, 
with the Salisbury lakes near enough to be shot 
into with a good rifle, and into New York upon 





and mountain scenery. The expanse of verdure 
was dotted with woods and small lakes, the lat- 
ter like so many eyes of the earth, and here and 
there, rivers like so many silver threads wound 
through the meadows. 

Yet “there is but a step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous.” The seat of contemplation is 
distant but a few inches from the seat of diges- 
tion, and the up-hill clamber and bracing moun- 
tain air had given us appetites worthy of Fal- 
staff or Justice Greedy. So we were forced to 
return, and prove to the entire satisfaction of our 
host that “ nature abhors a vacuum.” 

This over, we started for Bashbish. The falls 
are upon one side of a deep ravine, and one of 
the wildest. It is like a towering amphitheater, 
and the side opposite the falls is a chalky cliff, 
whose summit beetles fearfully over, as you 
stand looking upward from its base. The quan- 
tity of water was greater than usual when | saw 
the falls, owing to late and excessive rains; yet 
it is rather the hight of the fall which is remark- 
able. When there is drought, it seems more like 
a long, white ribbon, rustled by the winds. Fol- 
lowing the course of the brook, it is seen dash- 
ing wildly over rocks scattered thickly every- 
where upon its passage, while majestic moun- 
tains arise above the vista of the glen. Leaving 
the first point of view, the visitor ascends to the 
“ Eagle’s Nest,” the summit of the cliff above 
mentioned. As he looks over the cliff, and down, 
down, into the ravine, listening to that strange 
music of rustling leaves and running water, 
swelling up from the depth below, upward upon 
the blue heaven, and far off upon the grand old 
mountains with “which earth props” it, his were 
a nature utterly devoid of sensibility did he not 
experience mingled emotions of beauty and sub- 
limity. My description, written so long after the 
visit, does no sort of justice to the place; and | 
would it might be seen by all who love whatever 
is grand and beautiful in nature. 

Erastus. 





Foreign Correspondence. 


—_—— 


FROM OUR PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Warwicksuire, Aug. 27, 1850. 

Messrs. Epitors :—Our excursion to the conti- 
nent was only a month long, and we have returned 
to England—as a thorough investigation of that 
country was the more especial object of our 
journey. And for myself, 1 return with no in- 
considerable satisfaction. For besides the many 
sympathies which an American has with the 
English, and which he can have with no other 
people, I find a certain depth and thoroughness in 
them, which I do not in the continental nation. 
When an Englishman says anything, one is very 
sure he means something, and generally much 
more than he says. When I hear of any strong 
feeling expressed by a large mass of the Eng- 
lish, | am always very sure it will not die away 
in mere bravado or speech-making, as it might 
on the continent. We Shall hear of it again. 
The governmens know this well, and they always 
heed such signs. There is, perhaps, less open- 
heartedness with the English—though in this 
they have been much belied—and less politeness 
among the lower classes than with the other 
European nations, but as it seems to me, to use 
one of their favorite words, there is far more 
‘bottom.” There isa kind of enthusiasm among 
them, which goes out thoroughly into practice, 
such as one does not see often anywhere. 

I believe that in London at this time, with all 
its terrible crime and misery, there is more being 
done, practically and steadily, for humanity, than 
in any other city in the world. I found more 
men there than I have ever known of anywhere 
else, engaged in doing good, apart from their 
professions. There was, among many others, 
Dr. Soynbee, the first ‘“aurist” in England, who 
had injured a valuable practice by his labors to 
improve the dwellings and comforts of the poor; 
Mr. Madge, a gentleman of education, who 
spends the greater part of his time in teaching 
and preaching to the very lowest classes, sup- 
porting himself by labor in a printing-office ; Mr. 
Scott, a distinguished lecturer, who holds a 
church meeting of his own in the evenings, for 
which he receives no compensation. I might 
mention many others, heartily devoting great 
ialents and giving up much of their time to 
labors of charity, which can be little known and 
little honored. Not labors done as “ professional 
duties,” as one often finds them, but voluntary 
offerings to Him whom they truly love. 
It is afact worth noticing in this connection, 
that in London more than thirteen hundred up- 
paid teachers are engaged in that laborious and 
thankless task, teaching in ragged-schools— 
schools which are open the majority of the time 
every day in the week. 
For my part, I never realized the idea of the 
“Church universal” so vividly as I did in Lon- 
don. Here were men of every shade of opinion, 
bound by the ties of no one sect or party, yet 
all sympathizing in their deep love for Christ, 
and in their intense desires to help the suffering 
and sinful around them. Men of noble hearts, 
whose sympathy would be one of the highest 
rewards of a life of virtuous effort, and whose 
sympathy one could be sure of having, even 
without ever knowing it, as expressed; for it 
would be the common feeling of characters loving 
and aiming at the same good ends. 
Among the intellectual and earnest-minded 
men of London at the present time, there is per- 
haps no one destined ultimately to take a higher 
place, as a religious thinker, than Mr. J. D. 
Morell. He is young yet, but his “ History of 
German Philosophy,” and his work on the “ Phi- 
losophy of Religion,” have gained him no incon- 
siderable reputation, and show, whatever may 
be thought of the theories contained in them, a 
mind of great exactness, and a spirit deeply reli- 
gious. He seems, from all I have been permitted 
to see of him, a good specimen of “the nine- 
teenth-century scholar’—a man whose mind has 
been disciplined by long and patient training at 
various universities, but whose sympathies will 
lead him to devote that discipline to investiga- 
tions which deeply affect the popular mind. 
Though disagreeing somewhat with Dr. Bush- 
nell in his theory of language, he agrees with 
him in the belief that the great changes which 
are in future to arise in human opinion, will 





language, and it is to that study, I suppose, much 
of his labor will be given. 
Were you aware that Mr. Morell is candidate 
for a professorship in a new college just started 
in Manchester, which is to be entirely free from 
t 
and Intellectual Philosophy, I believe. 


e | ever have expected to feel. 
e 


h 


regione. 


view, 


come from new discoveries in the philosophy of 


all sectarian control—the professorship of Logic 


For myself, my whole intercourse with men in 
London was more than pleasant ; and I could well 
see what the society of intellectual and spiritual- 
minded men, as gathered there, might be. I left 
the great city with more regret than I should 


From London we commenced our foot-journey 
again, going toward Warwickshire and Staflord- 
shire, with the design of examining the manu- 
facturing districts of central England. The first 
part of the walk was through the quiet, shaded 
villages, and the soft landscapes of the Thames, 
on to the almost deserted Oxford, and beyond 
through a country all of it rich in historic asso- 
ciations, till we approached the manufacturing 


As we drew near these, it was evident a new 
element of English society was coming into 





which on the large estates often produces so 
pleasant a feeling between the rich and poor, had 
passed away. And you heard: now expressed 
everywhere the hatred of the workman toward 
the employer—the bitterness of the oppressed to- 
ward the powerful. The jolly, substantial far- 
mer, or the stupid, well-fed workmen, do not 
meet you. You see more intelligent faces, per- 
haps, but they are more haggard, more anxious. 
The curse of the English laborer, beer-drinking, 
does not reach here so much; but there is more 
sufferixg from other causes. 

Ideas, too, are rife among these begrimed, 
hard-working men; and tap-room conversations. 
are not so mucii about the “squire” and “ the 
races,” as about “injustice” and their “ rights,” 
and abstract questions. No one can imagine, 
till he is among them, how real all these theories 
of “rights” and “ property,” which we con over 
so lazily in the Tribune, are to them. The books 
and papers circulating among a people show 
very much their tone of thought; and I was 
struck with the character ef those I saw in the 
shops at Birmingham. There was the Leader, a 
London paper, corresponding somewhat to the 
Tribune at home, of great ability, but extremely 
liberal, perhaps ‘‘ loose,” on many questions. 
Then there were “Tracts,” with passages select- 
ed—and beautiful passages they were too—from 
all the catholic writers in Christendom, from 
Coleridge, and Swedenborg, and Channing, and 
Arnold, and Whateley, and various others; and 
“discourses” evidently of a free theological cast, 
and various modern works from the more unsec- 
tarian thinkers. 

There is no doubt but that the ideas of the 
mass of the manufacturing classes in England 
are being “ shaken up” in a rather fearful man- 
ner. Socialism and infidelity seem to come forth 
together thus far; not that the one has anything 
whatever to do with the other, as I believe, but 
because weak-minded people, when they have 
lost their hold of one idea, are very apt to think 
they have lost all. I was struck with this in 
our voyage from America. We had several 
workmen on board ship, returning in order te see 
their friends, or because they were disappeinted 
in the States. These men were nearly all ultra- 
democrats, socialists, and semi-infidels. 

I have never heard so many “infidel princi- 
ples” expressed as were by that set of operatives, 
gathered from all parts of North America. Not 
that they really thought hard, and thus became 
skeptical. But they had been compelled to see 
their idea of a “ State,” in which they had been 
bred, scattered by the winds, and therefore thought 
their belief in a “ Church,” or religion, must of 
course go with it. 

There are some strange religious influences at 
work just now in Birmingham, and though I am 
somewhat doubtful about them, I am inclined to 
think their effect will be good. You may have 
heard of Mr. Dawson—or as the people love to 
call him, George Dawson—of Birmingham, a 
preacher who has separated himself from all 
sects and established a church of his own, where 
the only creed are the two commandments, to 
love God and our neighbor. His custom is, lam 
told, to invite all of every opinion to the sacra- 
ment, who “truly love Christ ;” not, as he says, 
“esteeming opinion unimportant,” but because 
the spirit of a man’s life can be the only test of 
his religion. 
The constitution of the church is rather sin- 
gular, as there isa pastor beside the preacher, 
and these are aided by various superintendents, 
who each have charge of certain districts in the 
city, to report if they know of cases of poverty 
and suffering, or if they hear of workmen out 
of employ. He himself appears to be an active, 
enthusiastic thinker, evidently with a highly 
cultivated mind. How deep and earnest his 
liberality is I could not, while there, learn satis- 
factorily to myself. He is best known through 
England as a popular lecturer. 
The church building where his congregation 
meets is considered quite a curiosity in its inter- 
nal arrangements; and I was shown it by my 
friends. But it is almost precisely like our 
modern Congregational churches in America— 
Mr. Beecher’s, of Brooklyn, for instance—ex- 
cept that it is lighted by windows from the roof. 
It will show something of Mr. Dawson’s catho- 
lic tendencies ‘to mention, that he retains the 
cross and the letters I. H.S. in his church, while 
he discards even the Independents’ gown. His 
sermons always bring together a full audience, I 
am told, and there is no doubt his influence is 
strong over many of the Birmingham people. 
Whether for good or evil, time has not fully 
shown as yet. 
In our walk through Warwickshire we turned 
aside on what might seem to others a pilgrimage, 
but which was to us rather like a visit to the 
place of a friend. It was to Rugby, to the place 
of Dr. Arnold. As I think of Dr. Arnold it 
never seems to me asif all I knew of him was 
from a mere biography. He rather seems like 
one I have been with, one who has lived among 
us, helping us to work better for humanity by 
his own healthy, hard-working life, making duty 
more real to us by that startling earnestness of 
his, throwing a warmth about our lives by the 
mere sight of a vigorous man still loving affec- 
tionately the friends of his youth. Indeed, I 
know nothing in all the letters of great men 
like those simple letters of his to his friends, 
coming from one of such manly, solemn charac- 
ter, yet all so boy-like in their freshness and 
transparency. I can hardly tell whether his 
biography is written well or not ; certainly it has 
left a most life-like impression. And there are 
few biographies where such an impression is 
more desirable. Of all the thinkers these last 
few years, Dr. Arnold seems to me the most truly 
catholic and earnest for good ; one, too, in whom, 
unlike most model religious characters, we never 
lose the impression of a whole-souled man. He 
seems to have possessed, too, that rare gift in 
all ages, the power of teaching, of stimulating 
others to thought ; sometimes even by the con- 
tact only with his original, enthusiastic mind. 
His life, perhaps, thus far, has made little noise 
in the world; yet I believe it will be found some- 
time that few minds this century have had a more 
deep-reaching influence. It was with no slight 
interest, then, that I turned aside from our cpuree 
through Warwickshire toward Rugby. 
From Arnold’s frequent complaints of the fiat, 
uninteresting country around Rugby, I had imag- 
ined to myself a dreary, monotonous tract, with 
nothing to break the view but an occasional 
farm-house or hedge-row. But instead, I walked 
through a very pleasant, rolling country, beauti- 
ful with all the fringed elms and rich hedges, 
and glistening verdure of English scenery. With 
no high hills to be sure, but still having far more 
variety than many parts of England. Only a 
short distance too from Rugby is the beauti- 
ful spot where Addison spent much of his life— 
the house almost entirely hidden in the old trees, 


walks. 


quiet villages on the Thames. 








the west. There was every variety of landscape 
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The relation of landlord and tenant, 


the scene of his work, the common-place, almost 
unknown labor, which made his life so valuable, 
and it was the place of his death. He is identi- 
fied with it, and not with Westmoreland. 


found it closed, as it was now “the long vaca- 
tion.” 
difficulty, and, as it chanced, the servant showed 
us first, quite unexpectedly, to the old “ sixth- 


Arnold had left it, a little circular room, with the 
battered and “ whittled” desks of the young gen- 
tlemen of the sixth, and the place where he used 
to sit and expound his favorite Thucydides, or 
address these, his oldest scholars. It brought 


and the grounds about having most pleasant 


Rugby, too, I had expected would be one of 
those uncomfortable towns with rows of brick- 
houses withoat gardens, and with bald-looking, 
sunny streets. I found it, however, a plain, and, 
on the whole, pleasant-looking English town, 
with several very neat houses and gardens, not 
equal indeed to most agricultural villages, but 
much prettier than any manufacturing town I have 
Dr. Arnold must have compared it all too 
much with his favorite Westmoreland, or the 


Some of our friends almost laughed at us for 
going to Rugby, which Arnold always disliked, 
and not to Westmoreland, which he loved, and 
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We made our first visit to the school, and 


We gained admittance however without 


form” room. There it was, very much probably as 


back most vividly all his noble labors for the 
school system of England ; his efforts to make 
school-life no less religious than any other life, 
and his attempts to instill more generous and 
manly sentiments into the minds of boys. One 
could almost hear “the voice fifled with emo- 
tion” with which he used to tell the sixth, that 
if they would act a noble part he “ should never 
despair of the rest.” It made me realize, very 
much as I did when reading his life, what teach- 
ing might at length be when carried on by a 
truly great-souled and religious man. 
Connected with this room was a long hand- 
some Gothic hall, which they are fitting up asa 
library, to be called the “Arnold Library.” It 
has but few books as yet. On the library-table 
was the subscription book for collecting money 
to erect a monument to Dr. Arnold, and to estab- 
lish two scholarships for his children. The 
names of most of his old friends were there. 
Hare, Whately with a munificent subscription, 
and Bunsen, for whom he had such a deep-felt 
admiration. The servant, who had been there 
in Arnold’s time, was probably used to such pil- 
gtimages, and had a few formule and pathetic 
tones appropriate to the occasion. However, he 
did give us some really interesting information. 
We found the children of Arnold were scattered 
about in every profession; one in the navy, one 
in the law, and what was perhaps the result of 
his own strong desires for laboring in that coun- 
try, one in Australia as school-inspector. The 
other school-rooms contained nothing of interest, 
except perhaps the marks of a rather destructive 
tendency among the young gentlemen of Rugby 
school. The chapel is the finest-looking build- 
ing on the grounds, and was very interesting as 
the scene of some of Dr. Arnold’s most earnest 
labors. There was the little pulpit where he 
used to rise and warn the boys with such deep 
solemnity of the especial temptation of school- 
life, and express so fee!ingly his pain that the 
maxims and honor of school-boys were so much 
lower even than the world’s around them. They 
were among the first sermons of the day which 
used the language of common life, and which 
were really adapted for the young. Hasty as 
they were, they have done a good work. The 
monument of Dr. Arnold stands on one side of 
the chapel, with an elaborate Latin inscription 
upon it, which, like most of these monumental 
inscriptions, is too long and circumstantial. He 
himself is represented lying upon a couch, with 
his hands together upon his breast, pointing to- | 
ward Heaven—all of it much too like the effigies 
of the old monks to be appropriate to Dr. Ar- 
nold. I would much rather have seen him repre- 
sented as the other head-masters of Rugby are, 
sitting at his work in modern costume—some- 
thing which might remind us of that active, 
practical life of his, 
After a look at his house and garden, we bid 
adieu to Rugby, well contented even in the little 
we had seen, that we had visited a place where 
a life of such earnestness and noblenes$ had been 
passed. Strange that it is not the great works 
of Arnold’s life, the histories and writings from 
which he probably expected a lasting reputation, 
which have most influenced mankind, and which 
draw men of distant countries to pay respect to 
his memory, but the simple spirit of his life. 
Cc. 


Ss. 
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FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRSPONDENT. 


’ Beruin, July 13, 1850. 
To-the Editors of the Independent : 

GentLemen :—The principal public buildings 
of this fine capital of Prussia are grouped toge- 
ther singularly near each other. Palaces, mu- 
seum, university, opera, churches, guardhouse, 
theater, arsenal, academy of arts, are situated on 
or near one end of a single street, named, from 
the double avenue of trees in its central part, 
Unter den Linden, ‘ under the Linden trees ;’ and 
as our hotel chanced to be in the same street, the 
morning’s sun and a little walking rapidly re- 
vealed them tome. They are crowned too by a 
multitude of figures, which are happily set to 
doing something, to attitudinizing, in a dignified 
and graceful way, and which constitute a distinet 
feature in the architecture, so that the striking 
and airy effect of the grouping of the edifices is 
thus still farther fncreased. At the opposite end 
of this Linden street is the noble Blandenburg 
gate, opening upon an extensive park, and being 
surmounted by the beautiful car of victory which 
the fates of war sent off to Paris, and the Water- 
loo fates of war brought back again to Berlin. 
Statues of Blucher and others are found within 
the circle of these public buildings, and an eques- 
trian, most colossal statue to Frederick the Great, 
which I saw in Rauch’s studio, and which, all 
things considered, must surpass all other monu- 
ments of a like kind, is about to take its place 
there. The new Museum, joined to the former 
structure but not yet completed, has, and is to 
have, an interior of very rare splendor. The 
collections of vases, sculpture, paintings, and 
Egyptian articles are valuable and rich, though 
both the sculpture and paintings are not beyond 
one’s reasonable expectations. I just failed to 
be present, in the University, at a lecture by Prof. 
Hengstenburg, but heard one given by Prof. Ja- 
cobi, to eight students only, most of whom took 
notes, and the rest took “ it easily.” The 
students here look like other students, only a 
little more so. They are a more orderly boily 
than some others in Germany. I was on my way 
to present my letters to Dr. Neander, but was 
much disappointed to learn that he is ill, as it is 
now my last opportunity. 
It was unfortunately vacation time at the In- 
stitute for Mutes, but the director, Prof. Saegert, 
kindly sent for a pupil that I might get some no- 
tion of what education can do for that hapless 
class of human beings. The pupil sat down 
before him, and distinetly and accurately re- 





words should make their ), 


showed. 


deaf and dumb up to this point of education 


are three: 1. To secure articulation. 





where Mrs. Arnold still lives, But Rugby was 


posed, and repetition and patience must accom- 


speak! This pupil now goes to the Academy of 


are not yet so well provided for. { also went 


peated the sounds of words as they fell from the 
lips of the teacher; the latter took only a little 
pains to speak in an emphatic way, so that the 
s on his organs of 
speech, and the former enunciated the sounds 
only a little short of the most natural and agree- 
able. The pupil also knew, and well knew, the 
meaning of the words, as the following test 
In German, the words for mother and 
butter are so much alike in their effects on the 
lips and throat, that it is very difficult for the 
mutes to distinguish them; but. now the poor 
pupil added, “My mother is dead (or was laid 
away) foraJong time.” A map of America being 
handed him, he looked, as he was told, at once 
for Boston. It is a laborious work to bring the 


but they can thus learn to converse, not only 
with those accustomed to such modes of conversa- 
tion, but with others. The processes of teaching 
2. To 
make the words articulated understood. 3. To 
lead pupils to the construction of phrases. The 
simplest methods are used at the commence- 
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pany and crown the undertaking. Butthe thing 
can be done: the deaf do hear, and the dumb do 


Painting, and specimens of drawing were shown 
me that proved he had a lively soul though it 
might be so sadly imprisoned. There are 80 
scholars in the Institution. There are 265 mutes 
in the province of Brandenburg, not one of whom 
is left without instruction, though other provinces 


into the department of the Imbeciles, where edu- 
cation almost attempts to give mind to the idiotic 
mutes, and measurably succeeds. I inquired 
about a little girl near me, who would have 
passed in any school fora pleasantly bright face, 
as it was a well formed one, forehead included. 
Mr. Saegert replied that she was decidedly the 
most imbecile child in the class when she first 
came; so much so, that she was destitute of the 
perception of color, and even the sense of taste, 
and kept apart and alone, not having any sym- 
pathy or connection with her mates; but now 
she was folding the arm of the girl by her side 
in her own, and roguishly glancing up into her 
companion’s eyes, and looking askance at me. 
Prof. S. said, too, that all his experiments and 
observations—and he had made the subject a 
matter of separate and careful study—proved the 
system of phrenology to be sadly at fault. This 
class of 15 were taught by pictures, figures, 
drawings, &c., and would follow the teacher as 
he pointed out the simple objects, and go on to 
speak of their qualities and uses—I say speak, 
for they did utter the very sounds of the right 
words, and understood their meaning. A second 
class were instructed by methods still simpler, 
such as blocks and wooden representations of 
objects, and while there were two or three speci- 
mens of more painful idiocy, they also proved 
that they were good learners. 
Charlottenburg, named for Sophia Charlotte, 
daughter of George I, lies three miles out of Ber- 
lin, through the park and an avenue of trees 
reaching the whole distance, and embraces, 
among its royal sights of grounds and buildings, 
a Doric temple, whose chief attraction is the 
monument of Louisa, Queen of Prussia, and that 
of her consort the late king. The figure of the 
lovely and unfortunate princess reposes on a 
marble sarcophagus, and now by her side rests 
the martial figure of the king. They are both 
by Ranch, and are remarkably good specimens 
of art, especially that of Louisa. 
In our excursion to Potsdam, which has been 
termed “the Prussian Versailles,” we encoun- 
tered a most rainy day, and lost the largest part 
of what, as we could see, would have been the 
more than common pleasure of ranging through 
the very fine grounds of the royal domain. But 
the king’s levee there, that very day, could not 
keep off the rain, and why should our republican 
feet complain* It is a town of palaces, regal 
and otherwise, an! is indebted for this to Fred- 
erick the Great. He built the “ New Palace” at 
the end of the seven years’ war, to show that 
he had some money left; and surely he had, or 
others had it for him. Its marbles, on walls and 
floors, and the linings of shells and minerals 
over one entire and large room, are not all lav- 
ished in the best taste. ‘Sans Souci,” where 
the king is now residing for the summer, makes 
no great pretensions in its outside show. The 
old windmill (or rather the one that Fred- 
erick afterwards built) which the miller would 
not give up to the great monarch, still stands, 
close by the palace, having been generously 
secured to the descendants of the original pro- 
prietor by the late king, when through force of 
debt it was offered to him at sale. Many things 
are shown which belonged to Frederick person- 
ally, but 1 was much more impressed by stand- 
ing by the coffin of the man himself. Our com- 
missionaire had returned and pronounced it 
“impossible” to see the church where his remains 
rest. Finding out at last that the impossibility 
consisted in the unwillingness of the dignitary 
who had it in charge to come out in the rain, we 
started off immediately for his house, when hap- 
pily his servant girl was sent to accompany us 
with the keys. The coffins of Frederick and his 
father, the one of metal and the other of wood, 
both large and double, lie in a dark alcove be- 
neath the pulpit, which is entered from the floor 
of the church, and made secure by heavy doors. 
I had only opportunity of remaining there a few 
minutes alone, with the inner cloth curtains 
drawn. The visit to that spot of Napoleon, with 
his officers, by night and by torchlight, had long 
fixed its image on my mind, so that! now felt the 
presence of that later captain even more than 
the presence of Frederick himself. The power 
of the impression was a very unusual one, and 
I would not have failed to put myself under it 
for all else that was to be seen and felt in Pots- 
dam. O how do they both 
“Sleep their last sleep, and have fought their last battle, 
And no sound shall awake them to glory again !” 
As my eye runs back on our line of travel to 
Berlin, it rests nowhere short of the lowlands of 
Holland, a country I honor much, although Ha- 
dibras has it as 
“ A land that rides at anchor, and is moor’d, 
In which they do not live, but go abroad.” 
We paid a visit to the queer village of Broek, 
a few miles out from Amsterdam. It is called 
the cleanest town in the whole world, and really 


the occasion. The passage ways that run through 
it are paved in patterns, with brick and stone. 
Carts and carriages are excluded, if they allow 
horses, or even dogs and cats, to step upon them. 
The low houses are painted in all sorts of colors. 
They do not open their principal doors except on 


lor ornaments. 


as “the Dutch paradise.” 


America.” 
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New German 
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seemed, in all respects, to have been got up for 


the occasions of a marriage and funeral. The 
owners sometimes take off their shoes before 
going into their dwellings, and I know not thata 
stranger could find an entrance though he were 
to take off both shoes and stockings. The 
famous Dutch cheese are mostly made out of, 
rather than in, the village; but I saw a most 
scrupulously neat painted dairy-room, that I dis- 
covered afterward to be the cows’ house in win- 
ter, and I witnessed certain dairy operations that 
were careful and nice enough for the parlor, and 
the pine-apple cheese might also be counted par- 


The old and notable city of Utrecht could not 
detain us; nor did the fresher town of Arnhem 
do it beyond a single night, though we honored 
it with a long evening’s walk and a morning 
survey, as the chief town of Guelderland, and 
From Arnhem to 
Duisburg the Rhine has flat banks, but they are 
green ; a few distant hills, but they are the more 
welcome; no castles, but villages instead. It 
suffers unjustly in its reputation, because tourists 
have found something better upon it higher up. 
Rafts came down from unknown places above, 
and were said to conceal, deep down in the wa- 
ter, precious casks of wine, which seek thus to 
escape the dues of the custom-house. Different 
yet friendly tongues were heard on the deck of 
our steamer, and down below at dinner, it being 
the very fourth of July, a Hollander proposed a 
toast to the prosperity of the “ United States of 
Duisburg is remembered for a mul- 
titude of swallows flying about, and in and out 
of the tower of the old church; for its dirty 
children, all agog, and literally on tiptoe, at the 
preparations of some vagabond players for an 
evening's performance ; for the homely and un- 
usually sallow faces of the adults; and for the 
small disposition of a certain landlord there to 
make the most of his bill; and of the confusion 
of coins. The “rail” now took us on our way. 


gage is always weighed, labeled, and paid for, 
but fares are reasonable, and officers are civil. 
The roads and station-houses are both well built. 
The Germans, however, do smoke, smoke, smoke, 
in the cars as out of them, in dining-halls, on 
promenades, walking with ladies, rising up and 
sitting down at their work, and going to church, 
and for aught I know, in bed and asleep. 
Hanover, the capital of the kingdom of Hano- 
ver, is situate on the river Seine, presenting a 
mixture of old and new, pleasant walks, a Wa- 
terloo column which resembles the York column 
in London, a goodly palace, and is forever inter- 
linked with English history and England’s throne. 
Liebnitz and Zimmerman died here, and Herschel 
was born here. 

Magdeburg, the capital of the Prussian pro- 
vince of Saxony, dwells on the Elbe—the Elbe 
of my boyish studies in geography. Its cathe- 
dral is one of the very best specimens of Gothic 
architecture in northern Germany, though it has 
a rough look within. The roof of the nave is 
110 feet high, and it sends up two well propor- 
tioned towers to the corresponding hight of 350 
feet. Thé¢ pulpit is of sculptured alabaster, 
much mutilated. There is here a bronze monu- 
ment of Archbishop Ernest, by Peter Vischer. 
The tomb of the Emperor Otho, and his Queen 
Editha, dates from the fourteenth century, but a 
statue of him, with his two queens, one on 
either side, which stands in the Alte Markt, was 
erected soon after his death, 973, and well may be 
“ the oldest monument” in the town. The helmet 
and gloves of the savage Tilly, the leader on the 
Catholic side in the Thirty Years’ War, are pre- 
served in the very cathedral which he was 
hardly prevailed on not to destroy. Some sing- 
ers held here a kind of concert, whose sweet 
strains and their most distinct echoes, amid 
arches and adown aisles, | came back in the 
afternoon to hear. The sight of the singers was 
a novel one, lifted up fifty or sixty feet, as they 
were, by the organ, while the listeners, amount- 
ing to a hundred or more, occupied places far 
away in front. Magdeburg ranks very high as 
a fortress, which even the uninitiated may see 
as they survey the works from the elevations 
afforded by the exterior of the cathedral. Lafay- 
ette was once confined in the citadel, as was 
Carnot also, and as was Baron Trenck some- 
where else here. Luther went to school in this 
town, and was accustomed to sing in the streets 
at the doors of the rich, that he might gain some- 
thing to help support him. 

From the Rhine to Berlin the country is first 
undulating, and then becomes one vast plain. 
A single chain of mountains, called Wiehen- 
Gebirge, crosses this plain. Through this chain, 
near Minden, the Weser finds a way, where also 
the railroad is wise enough to seek a passage. It 
is the celebrated pass of Porta Westphalica, but 
a very small affair if compared with the Notch 
of the White Mountains. The soil is not rich, 
but the summer products clothed those number- 
less square miles in beauty, as though they were 
a single field. Shepherds and shepherds’ dogs 
stood in the place of hedges. Flocks of geese, 
to be counted by fifties, now and then dotted the 
landscape, while sheep and herds of cattle were 
more numerous. Peasants bore heavy burdens 
on their backs and heads, and the women were 
more numerous as laborers and carriers than 
men. Sometimes these females appeared in cos- 
tume, which, on a market-day, or a day of more 
leisure or of visiting, might become particularly 
fantastic. RK. 8. T. 
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IRELAND. 


Dv Bin, Aug. 28, 1850. 

To the Editors of the Independent : 

GenTLemen :—Your columns have been consid- 
erably occupied with matters theological, eccle- 
siastical, and associational, for some months 
past; and some of your readers, on this side oi 
the big waters, take no small interest in your lo- 
cal aflairs in these connections. 
We, too, are a very religious people. Our 
newspapers and several other things among us 
devote a large portion of their surface to the af- 
fairs of the clergy ; and though such a paper as 
yours, both as to title and temper, might be con- 
sidered not quite orthodox, as smacking some- 
what too strongly of the heretical notion that a 
man may think for himself, “independent of any 
one,”—yet even in Church doings, we Irish 
sometimes like to have a way of our own. 
Your readers may take some interest in the 
fact that a full Synod, or legislative Councit or 
Tur Roman Catuoric Cuurcn, ts now being held 
in Ireland. 
This assembly is convened under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and with plenary powers. In some 
circumstances it is the most complete and au- 


that ever occurred in this country. 


scope of jurisdiction, they were all inferior. 


other worthies as semi-pagan schismatics. 


ungovernable Irish of those times. 


Ireland. 


mischiefs that have distracted and degraded thi 


another great era has arisen to the interests 0 
the Papacy in Ireland. 


olic recusants, and the subsequent purchase o 


“danger ous to faith and 
placed under the power of the 
benedic tion of the church. 


thoritative embodiment of the Papal government 


Three councils, somewhat similar, have preced- 
ed it; but as regards perfect organization, and 


The first of these convocations was held late 
in the 12th century, when Cardinal Paparo, leg- 
ate of the sovereign Pontiff Eugenius 3d, exerted 
all his influence to establish the Romish author- 
ity and uniformity, and to put down the irregu- 
lar and somewhat independent way cf worship, 
in consequence of which the successors of Si. 
Patrick had been stigmatized by St. Bernard and 


This first council was held under the joint 
authority of the English monarch and the Pope, 
and resulted in establishing the authority of 
them both over a portion of the refractory and 


Several minor synods holding diocesan or 
provincial authority were held about the same 
time and in the following century ; but the sec- 
ond of the superior class was holden at the 
time of the Reformation, in opposition to the 
English monarch, and for the purpose of thwart- 
ing those measures of Ecclesiastical reform 
which the English government then promoted in 


The various efforts of these two rival powers 
to hold dominion over the consciences of the 
Irish people, have produced most of the social 


lovely isle during the past three centuries. Now, 


The maintenance of an aristocratic Episcopal 
establishment by confiscations from Roman Cath- 


the liberties of the sturdy Presbyterians by the 
annual grant of a Regium donum, have made it 
necessary for our government to endow the Ro- 
man Catholic college of Maynouth, and recently 
to extend a system of collegiate education to the 
population at large; in order at once to give 
them some equivalent for the larger spoils 
awarded to the two protestant churches, and to 
maintain an indirect influence over them in con- 


Our new colleges represent a new policy to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland; and the gov- 
ernment has been so liberal in ordaining the 
charter and appointing the professors of these 
institutions, that a large portion of the more 
liberal and intelligent, including « considerable 
number of the most devout Roman Catholics, 
have received the colleges, with favor, although 
several of the Prelates, with the understood 
sanetion of the court of Rome, have assailed 
them as “Godless” and “ Infidel” establishments, 
morals,” because not 
clergy and the 
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have maintained the controversy in defense of 
the colleges; and the discussion has tended to 
define the boundary lines between an intelligent 
liberal class of Roman Catholics, who venture 
to think for themselves, very much after the 
Protestant fashion, and the “more straiter sect,” 
who leave all the religious thinking to the clergy. 
Connected with these questions, and condensed 
in some respects by, their influence, are several 
other matters of grave import, arising out of the 
intercourse of the Roman Catholic people with 
Protestants, and resulting from the concessions 
and defenses occasioned by Protestant controver- 
sy,—all which require the immediate attention 
and authoritative action of the infallible govern- 
ment of the Church. , 
Hence the appointment of the council now in 
session in Thurles, the principal town of the far 
famed county Tipperary. Yourreaders are aware 
that in the appointment of the present primate 
the Roman cardinals ventured to set aside the 
last remnant of the liberties of the Irish Roman 
Catholic church. 

Both the candidates nominated by the clerzy 
here (according to ancient usage,) were rejected ; 
and a mere creature of the conclave was sent 
over, armed with legative powers to arrest all 
the wayward tendencies of the Irish faithful, and 
to establish fully the decisions of the Holy See. 
The extreme anxiety manifested in anticipa- 
tion of the decisions of this assembly, is such 
as Protestants can scarcely comprehend ; and it 
is amusing to observe the shrewdness with which 
calculations are made of the probable result of 
certain expressions of popular desire, upon its 
resolves, while they are to be received as final 
by the very parties who are endeavoring to pre- 
vent their expected mischiefs. 

Important results must follow to the cause of 
truth and popular improvement, whether their 
most reverends and high mightinesses, deem it ex- 
pedient to sanction or venture to condemn the 
cause of education ; and it will be no less con- 
dusive to the progress of popular liberty if they 
enter into terms with the government for their 
management of the people. 

The imposing ceremonial and splendid pageant 
connected with the opening of the council, occu- 
py all our newspapers at present, I extract a 
few paragraphs from one of the most elaborate 
descriptions. 





THE PROCESSION. 


At a few minutes after ten o’clock the appear- 
ance of some of the attendant officials at the 
front of the vestibule gave indication that the 
procession was about to issue forth, and the gaze 
of the assembled multitude was eagerly fixed on 
the doorway. The great mass of the people 
were congregated outside on the road between 
the college gates and the gate of the church, oc- 
cupying also platforms temporarily erected so as 
to command a view of the line of procession. 
Every window in the neighboring houses was 
crowded with spectators, and within the gates 
some groups of the gentry obtained permission 
to station themselves so as to enjoy an uninter- 
rupted sight of the prelates and clergy in their 
progress from the college. 

The large bell of the chapel and the chimes of 
the convent were now heard at intervals, and 
notwithstanding the immense crowds outside, so 
complete was the stillness and respectful silence 
that prevailed that even at a considerable dis- 
tance within the college gates, the solemn peal- 
ing of the noble organ of the chapel couid be 
heard. At length the glittering cross, born aloft 
'y the crucifer, was seen issuing from the col- 
lege vestibule. From where we stood the view 
from without of the spacious hall inside was 
grand and solemn indeed. The entire vestibule 
was filled with priests in white surplices and 
crimson stoles, which flashing in the red light of 


the waxen ' a* contrasting with the bright 
sunlight « , esented an effect indescriba- 
bly beautiiul, Through the open valves of the 


great entrance a glimpse was afforded of the 
grail staircase, down which rank after rank in 
almost countless array, the body of white-robed 
priests were seen descending, whilst long before 
the front rank of the procession issued from the 
vestibule the voices of the clerical choir could 
be heard chanting that glorious and soul-thrill- 
ing hymn Veni Creator Spiritus. As the proces- 
sion issued forth, the following order was appa- 
rent :—Following the cross in front came a body 
of religious in minor orders, or preparing there- 
for, acting as apparitores or vergers. Then the 
representatives of the religious fraternities reci- 
ting at first the Litany, and as they — 
the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin. Next came 
the cross of the regular orders residing and 
established in the diocese, followed by the 
brethren and fathers of those orders, robed in 
mosaic costume, the Dominicans in long robes 
of white serge with cowls. The Franciscans, in 
long robes of dark brown coarse stuff, with 
cincture of the “knotted cord” so long identified 
with saintly triumph over human weakness, the 
badge of Him who was bound and scourged for 
our iniquities. 

The Discalced Carmelites, robed in garments 
of coarse serge, with cincture and cowl. 
The representatives of the grand Carmelite 
brotherhood, in their appropriate robes. 
The Augustinian brotherhood. 
The entire of these regular orders were not 
represented in their monastic costumes, because 
some are not represented fully, or permanently as 
yet, in the diocese. It may also be bere remark- 
ed that the provincials and dignitaries of the 
reguiar orders here mentioned, occupied a posi- 
tion immediately preceding the secular prelates, 
and will be mentioned by name in their order in 
the proper place. 
The next rank in the procession was preceded 
by the crucifer, bearing the processional cross 
of the diocese. The crucifer, according to the 
ritual, represented the rank of sub-deacon, and 
was robed in dalmatic without maniple. Fol- 
lowing the banner of their cross, came first the 
studenis and clergy in minor orders, ordained, or 
about to be ordained for the diocese and its mis- 
sion. Then came next in order the general body 
of parochial secular dignitaries sail clergy, clad 
every one in surplice and crimson siole. 
Next came the Very Rev. and-Rev. the Secre- 
taries of the Synod, robed simply in surplices, 
Next the triple cross of the primacy, borne by 
a priest assuming the rank and robes of sub- 
deacon, and supported at either side by acolytes 
with lighted tapers. 

Then came the dignitaries of the second order 
of clergy, including the vicar-general of the 
metropolitan diocese, the vicar general of pro- 
vincial dioceses, and the archdeacons. This 
section of clergy numbered four. They were 
robed in crimson copes, and formed thé advanced 
rank of the dignitaries constituting the acting 
members of the synod. 
Next came the procuratores, or proxies of ab- 
sent prelates. These dignitaries, acting for the 


«| time as prelates, and recognized (by suflerance of 


the synod, and not by incontestible rights) as 
{| representatives of respective diocesan interests, 
were robed in crimson cope and amice, and were 
attended by deacon and theolcgian, each of them, 
even as the consecrated prelates were, such be- 
ing their conceded right. 

{| Next followed the provincials of regular re- 
ligious orders, called to assist at the council. 
These dignitaries constituted in their own per- 
sons, next to the amiable and sainted Primate, 
the objects of the most intense and absorbed at- 
tention of the Catholic faithful. Our readers 
are of course aware that it has not been usual, 
circumstanced as the country has been for many 
weary years of religious persecution, for the 
members and dignitaries of religious orders to 
appear in public clad in their monastic robes. 
Hence the appearance of the reverend fathers, 
superiors, and presidents of the regular orders, 
added not a little to the intensity of the devout 
enthusiasm with which this solemn procession 
was viewed by our faithful people. 

Next followed the deacon and sub-deacon of 
the mass about to be offered up by his Grace the 
Primate. These revered functionaries were 
robed in their altar vestments—the deacon in 
chausaable of crimson tissue, worn over alb, 
amict, and soutane, with cincture and stole over 
one shoulder, the sub-deacon in dalmatic, without 
stole, worn over alb and cincture. 

Next came the mitred abbot of Mount Mell- 
eray, robed in cope of crimson satin, with single 
mitre, closed at top, of plain white linen. 

Next came the bishops according to the order 
of their seniority, the juniors first. The names 
of the various prelates will be found recorded in 














ment, various contrivances are constantly inter- 


acquaintances were made, who 
spoke both French and English. Here the bag- 


Sever al of the inferior clergy and some of the 
most ab le conductors of the newspaper press 


th lace. 
‘Next followed the three arch prelates of Dub- 
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lin, Tuam, and Cashel, supported by their appar- 
itors, and followed by ie pene ae Anon 
Next came the bearer of the primatial crozier, 
robed in crimson cope and bare-headed, = 
rs postennl staff of his Grace the Primate of al 


Last of all came onwards, supported at either 
side by his attendant priests, Paul Archbishop of 
Armagh, our venerated Primate, the living and 
breathing gpa. conferred by the Father of 
the Christian world on our prostrate land, the 
bearer of glad tidings and the herald of the 

ce that 18 from above to our suflering people. 

is grace was clad in the usual archiepiscopal 
violet soutane and rochet, over which he wore a 
rich cope of crimson and gold cloth, trimmed 
with a triple fall of gold lace. The primatial 
mitre was of white satin and silver tissue, deco. 
rated with the cross and Paschal Lamb, in raised 
bullion, and set with precious gems of great size 
and value—diamonds, rubies, amethysts, and em- 
eralds, representing the rubrical colors, emble- 
matic of the apostolic virtues. The green of the 
emerald typifying the verdue of an ever lively 
faith, the dazzling purity of the diamond repre- 
senting innate purity of heart and thought, the 
deep violet of the amethyst portraying humility 
and penance, and the rich crimson of the ruby, 
the ner of the blood of the martyrs of the 
faith, among whose glorious choir more than 
one predecessor of his e have been worthily 
numbered in the records of the Irish martyrolo- 
gy. As the procession passed, the crowd remain- 
ed prostrate on their knees, forming dense masses 
of silent, well-ordered, and awe-stricken people, 
extending in the direction of the street on either 
side, as far as the eye could reach. His Grace 
the Primate, as he approached, uplifted his 
ds, and solemnly invoked blessings on his 
kneeling children in the faith. 

As the procession wended its way slowly 
through the great entrance of the chapel, the al- 
tar might be viewed from outside, blazing with 
lights, and glittering with panoply of festival 
decoration, and presenting in the dim distance, at 
the extremity of the long vista formed by the 
double line of the procession, a scene of gor- 
| nae et, shadowy splendor, rendered in- 

istinct by the clouds of perfumed incense that 
floated upward from the censers in the sanctury. 

As the procession proceeded up the aisle and 
through the nave at either side of the choir, the 
organ pealed forth Handel’s glorious “ Hallelu- 
jab,” and on the tones of the grand instrument 
dying into silence, the soft and beautifully mel- 
Jowed chant of the choir of priests was heard 
entoning the sweet hymn to the Virgin, “ Ave 
Maria Stella.” 

So much for this splendid display of clerical 
pomp and man-worship. 

In my next I shall give you some account of 
the proceedings of the council: and hoping that 
many of your readers will pray for the salva- 
tion of Ireland, I remain, 


Faithfully yours, 
Igrne. 


Che Independent. 
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THE MISSIONARY WORK, 


There are some thoughts concerning the work 
of evangelizing the World which must have been 
forcibly suggested in the course of the late 
meetings at Oswego to almost all who participa- 
ted inthem. Not that they were specifically de- 
tailed and dwelt upon in the addresses and dis- 
cussions ; not that they found perhaps at any one 
point aformal and definite utterance ; but that they 
grew up in the minds which were brought there 
as into the focus of missionary influences, the cen- 
tral point from which the eye could sweep the 
circle of Christian enterprise. We cannot perhaps 
do better, by way of closing our record of that 
assembly and its results, than to give to these 
thoughts such expression as we may; and if ip 
so doing we pass the limits of an ordinary news- 
paper article we may be pardoned by virtue of 
the intrinsic greatness and scope of the subject, 
and the comparative infrequency with which we 
have dwelt on it. 

One thought then, very forcibly and frequently 
suggested to our own mind in those meetings, 
was that of the Unity and the inherent Grandeur, 
in all its departments, of this Missionary work. 

It is one work, in all phases and all localities. 
It is the grandest work known among men. Ii 
has for its aim the elevation of man in knowl- 
edge and in faculty, and his complete inward 
renovation into the image and by the Spirit of 

God and of his Son. It sees man just as God 
«sees him: as neitheran Ape nor an Angel, but a 
noble, immortal and fallen Man; a creature of 
God, endowed with faculties intellectual and 
spiritual, having rightful lordship over all else 
on the earth, a little lower than the angels, an 
heir of Eternity—yet depraved by nature, in re- 
spect of disposition and desire, alienated from 
the life of God, unmindful of God's authority or 
even of his Being, loving the world and the 
pleasures of sin, and therefore under Divine con- 
demnation; in his natural state, without true 
inward happiness, or acceptance with God, or the 
grace and beauty that belong to holiness. It 
sees in Redemption, too, just what God sees in 
that; not a system of merely mechanical and 
forensic arrangements, that will save man with- 
out change of character and life; not a sys- 
tem of inevitable efficiency, which must be to alli 
men the wisdom and power of God to their sal- 
vation: yet neither on the other hand a system 
too narrow and limited to suffice for the salva- 
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tianity and so commends it to others—ALL are 
employed in this great work. Not upon the 
plains of India, alone, and along its surf-beaten 
shores—not in Persia, alone, or Syria, or China, 
nor yet in Africa, or among the islands of 
the Pacific—is the work going forward. But 
all over the world ; from every Christian pulpit, 
by every Christian fireside; where any beart, in- 
spired with faith, speaks to its neighbor. No 
voice is any where uttered, in the deepest obscu- 
rity, that speaks for God, but adds its note to the 
grand harmonies of the Church, engaged in this 
work. 

Verily, then, it is a noble Work, in its unity 
and its end. Aiming to bring the world, the 
souls of men, again to allegiance to God their 
Author—aiming to pervade them all, the entire 
realm of intelligent beings on earth, with that 
holiness and peace which shall be but the fore- 
taste and beginning of Heaven—seeking to per-. 
meate and encircle them with that inward and 
active love, toward God and man, which shall 
produce in the spiritual system a sublime beauty 
and harmony, of which the harmony in the nat- 
ural worlds, perfect as that is, is but a shadow, 
a grosser symbol ;—aiming, in a word, to make 
all men what Christ would have them, what 
Christ himself would be and was—and carrying 
forward this work at once through Christen- 
dom and through Heathendom, on every land 
on every sea—it is the grandest work known 
upon Earth! Itvis God’s work; the same for 
which he gave his Son; the same for which 
he gives his Spirit, and arranges his Providence. 
It is Christ’s work: the same for which he bent 
from the heavens and died upon Calvary. It is a 
work in which angels rejoice, ani over which 
they vigilantly watch. The earth itself, did we 
but see it, is sublimed under its pregress. 

Yet it was impossible not to feel, also, at the 
late meetings, the ex.ceeding Greatness and Diffi- 
culty of this Missioaary work, and the vastness 
of the obstacles which resist its accomplishment. 
One met there misssionaries from India and Cey- 
lon, from the Nestorians, from the Sandwich Is- 
lands, from Africa, and from the stations among 
the Indians in our own West; men who had 
‘seen service’ among those they were represent- 
ing, and who were able to report the actual 
of their state. Some of them had been on their 
respective fields for many years ; and all of them 
were conversant, intimately, with the character 
of those fields, arid their aspects toward the Gos- 
pel. And, while they never spoke otherwise 
than with faith and expectation concerning their 
labors, it was easy to see,—it was impossible not 
to feel—that the obstacles against which they 
contended were to human view almost insur- 
mountable. It is inevitable that this should 
be so. 

The native and central depravity of the soul, 
its thorough and radical alienation from God, 
has been fortified and established among those 
communities for sixty centuries of years, It has 
developed itself into all manner of wicked and 
injurious practices, destructive, yet established in 
antiquity and extent. It has incorporated itself 
into all forms of Art and Literature, where these 
exist. It has breathed itself into all the social 
relations of life, and has perverted or blight- 
ed them; establishing among them depraved 
usages, as of Slavery and Polygamy, that are 
naw among the stronges+t barriers, deep-sunk and 
granitic, to the spread of the Gospel. While the 
instinct of order in society, and the impulse to 
self-preservation, have led to the formation of 
governments and political Institutions, this deep 
and energetic principle of sinfulness—the parent 
of all that is corrupted in action—has trans- 
formed these into inst.ruments of oppression, and 
made their rectificition or their overthrow at 
once indispensable and almost impossible. It 
has perverted even the religious instincts of the 
Soul, preventing them from rising to that pure 
and infinite God toward whom they even yet in- 
articulately point, and lealing them to accept the 
worship of idols, with infamous rites. The in- 
fluences of this original depravity thus enter and 
vitiate all Society, over large fields of missionary 
effort. They are in the air. They are in all in- 
terchanges of thought and belief. They are in 
families, and schools, and temples, and govern- 
ments ; established as rocks, y'et invisible as air, 
and destructive as pestilence. And to attempt to 
break them down, is to aim at nothing less than 
the complete subversion and reconstruction of 
Society. He who goes there must labor, too, upon 
ground w'aich Romanism has often preoccupied, 
and which she garrisons and degtades in the 
name of Christ; upon ground which the vices of 
Commercial Protestantism have swept and blast- 
ed with their desolating fires; and where the 
dangers to life and to physical health are con- 
stant and great. He must create, we may almost 
say, a desire for improvement and spiritual ele- 
vation. in those whom he goes to, and then must 
carry them the truth in methods adapted to them. 
This in the regions of recognized Heathenism ; as 





in India, or in Africa. 


Then if we come to the nominally Christian 
but really heretical or untaught nations, within 
whose body it is attempted to reawaken the 
primitive spirit, we find there,—as among the 
Armenians, the Nestorians, the body of the Greek 
Church—an almost invincible opposition to the 
truth on the part of the prelates, and a disposi- 





tion of more thana few. It sees in it, rather, as 
distinguished from both these errors, a gra no 
and wonderful system of Divine grace and pr w- 
er, inherently adequate to the salvation of al| 
men; through which all might be saved if al! 
would accept it, through which all will be saved 
who receive it in faith. It has a provisir yn for 
PaRDON, and for the justification of the sou! with 
God ; in the atonement of Christ. It has a pro- 
vision for ReENEWaL, for the progressive and 
finally complete illumination and sar,ctification 
of the soul; through the truth, the e sample, the 
personal influences of Christ, through the Spirit, 
which he imparts to all who believe in him, 
through the Church, which he ha’s established 
for the gathering and the forwarding of these 
powers of good. The system of Redemption, in 
the view of the missionary work, is as rich in 
grace, as sublime in power, as certain in efficacy 
wherever it.is received with the understanding 
and heart, as God Himself! as rich and power- 
ful as he needed to make it, for the salvation of 
man. It is resplendent with the purity that 
shines in his character. Itis grand with the 
sublimity that gathers about his Being and Gov- 
ernment, And it is adequate to the salvation of 
the meanest and guiltiest who will affectionately 
receive it. 
This system of Redemption, in this its power, 
the Missionary enterprise would carry to Man. 
This is its aim. The purpose to accomplish this, 
is the very substance and stock of its individuali- 
ty; that which makes it what itis. And what- 
ever seeks this, is part of it, of course: a 
member in its system, coworking with others. 
The Bible Society, the Tract Society, the Society 
for aiding the instruction of children in the Sun- 
day School, the Society for the furtherance of 
Missions at home, and that for the establish- 
ment of such missions abroad, ‘the Society which 
goes down to the sea in ships, to save the sail- 
or—they are all one; seeking the same end, 
using the same essential meiiuns. There is no 
contrast between them. They are mutual help- 
ers; auxiliaries and allies. Nay, where there is 
no Society or organization whatever, but the 
purpose and the effort on the part of individuals 
to carry the truth and the gvace of the Saviour 
to the souls that are human ,—there is the very 
life and power of the Missionary work. The 
minister in the pulpit, around whom come from 
the enterprising and influential of the city, or 
from the poorer yet more equal population of the 
country ; the teacher in the Sabbath-school, who 
tries to attract his pupils to the cross, and to in- 
spire them, instrumentally, with the spirit of 
Christ ; the parent in the family, or the sister or 
the friend, who would circulate through the 
minds tha’ active, intelligent and oper to im- 
sion, the knowledge and faith of the Lord, 
aut—the lonely way-farer, who drops a word 
of pious counsel, the business-man who makes 
his business relations the vehicles of the truth, 
the woman or the child who exemplifies Chris- 


tion among the people, central well-nigh as life 
itself, to swing off from the requirements of 
the Gospel in its purity. Nay; even at home, 
in our own instructed and Protestant land—how 
lifficult it is to bring men to the reception, hearty 
and thoroagh, of the Redemption that is in Christ 
—with all its power to raise and save! They 
love business rather, —its engagements and gains. 
They love enjoyment rather, of life and the 
World. They shrink back and are weary at the 
presentations of Truth. And though God ad- 
dresses them in the Conscience, and speaks to 
them in his Providence as well a's in his truth, 
they sit under the Gospel without disbelief but 
with desperate apathy. It is to the m, if plainly 
preaciied, rather repulsive than attractive. If 
presented with the graces of rhetorical skill, and 
so as to instruct and grapple the judgment, it is 
still but as the sound of one who playeth skil- 
fully. They will not feel its reality, its grandeur, 
and its necessity to themselves. And so Litera- 
ture and Science, government and life, even in 
Christian Lands; are fearfully deficient in the 
Spirit of the Gospel; and elastic, powerful, re- 
newing as that is, it finds it almost impossible to 
pervade and master any community. 

And yet it must do this. It must be made todo 
it. Christ's work on earth will not be done till 
this is realized. The end proposed by the Mis- 
sionary enterprise will never have been wrought 
till this consummation ; till the hearts of all men 
in Christian lands are filled with the Spirit of 
Christ and his love, their Society moulded by it, 
their Art and Literature made its expressions ; 
till all islands and Continents are subjected to its 
benign and sublime sway, their heathenisms re- 
newed, their violences turned into praises and 
peace—THE Wortp converted to Christ and his 
Gospel. How great a work then is this! The 
imagination falters in trying to comprehend it. 
Even Christian faith contemplating its vastness, 
as seen from a point so central and high as these 
annual Missionary Convocations, would faint 
and be weary, except it were established on the 
promises of God. 

And yet it is a work—and this was another 
thought that kept pressing into the mind at Os- 
wego—to be finally accomplished ; in which there 
is real and ascertainable Progress, and whose 
final realization is nowise doubtful. Of course 
we know this beforehand ; from the fact that God 
is the author of the work, and that his Provi- 
dence and Power are enlisted in behalf of it. 
We know it, indeed, from the many and explicit 
promises of his Word; the assurances he gives, 
so often and decisively, that this will be the end. 
But still we gain a much more vivid and power- 
ful conception of it at such a Convocation. It 
there rises before one as a Fact and a Certainty. 
{t takes visibility. It makes itself felt, as a part 
of the Actual of human affairs. 

There were gathered men at that meeting, as 
we have said already, from all parts of the earth ; 
men who have seen and explored the lands to be 
possessed, and have grappled already with the 





difficulties to be mastered ;—with caste; with 
other legalized systems of oppression and wrong; 
with plurality of wives; with old idolatries; 
with superstitions that are bedded in the very 
heart of the nations; with Romanism, trying to 
renew its life on foreign shores, and by encircling 
heathenisms with its elastic robe to put itself in 
possession and claim nations as its converts; 
with Infidelity and Atheism, which are frequent 
everywhere. And each of these men has some- 
thing to say of procress, and of success. There 
is not one of them discouraged. Though ene- 
mies have been very bold, they have not been 
overcome. Though the nation itself to which 
they went, as in the case of the Hawaiian people, 
has seemed perhaps to be slipping into nothing- 
ness under their very grasp—they have not been 
discouraged. One has his story of missionary 
reinforcements just entered on their work, and of 
preaching commenced, and schools established. 
Another can speak of interest awakened among 
scholars and domestics, and those especially con- 
nected with the mission affairs. And another 
has seen churches gathered and organized, and 
the line of distinction drawn clearly between the 
Christian and the pagan. And another has 
tidings, not only of civilization advancing, and 
of knowledge disseminated, and of thought en- 
larged, but of Churches that flourish, under the 
favor of God; that receive of his Spirit in rich af- 
fusions; that see his power outstretched around 
them, and rejoice in his gifts and the conversion 
of souls. Through all the stages of missionary 
progress we trace, as we look through the eyes of 
such men, the work which they prosecute. There 
is first the blade, and then the ear, and then the full 
corn in the ear. Nay; there is first the dark- 
ness, not even flecked or lifted by the light; and 
then the dawning, and then the Day. And all 
the time, as we have said, even amid the night, 
there is the unfaltering heroism of the men en- 
gaged in the work, to encourage us in hope. 
There is the presence of Gop in his mighty 
Providence. 

Looking back, too, from such an eminent poiat 
as that afforded by these annual assemblies to 
that winter day in 1812, when Newell and Hall 
and Judson, all now sleeping in Jesus, set sail for 
India, and tracing from thence the courses of his- 
tory, it is strangely and wonderfully apparent 
that God has prospered this enterprise of Mis- 
sions. India was not then opentothem. They 
were rudely repulsed from its shores, and at last 
allowed a place on them only by sufferance. 
China was then absolutely impenetrable. The 
English Missionaries who a few years before 
had gone to the Society Islands had been abso- 
lutely driven from them by the seemingly other- 
wise inevitable violence of the savage natives. 
Africa was inaccessible, save to the savage 
trader in human beings. The governments of 
the earth, even the nominally Christian, were 
avowedly opposed to the spread of the Gospel, 
lest it should weaken their authority. And the 
spots at which the earnest and intelligent mis- 
sionary could plant himself to labor were very 
few. NOW, India, and Burmah, and Siam, are 
open to every access of the Gospel. The wall 
around China has been broken and pierced, and 
is decaying continually. There are Mission sta- 
tions.in Africa, of the liveliest promise. The 
islands of the Pacific are converted to Christ. The 
Missionary carries with him wherever he goes 
the protection and sympathy of the government 
which he represents; and in the hour of his peril 
he finds all Christian powers leagued for his de- 
fense. At the same time his facilities for the 
exertion of influence have multiplied greatly; 
the means of his conveyance are safe and swift; 
his presses and apparatus for service are com- 
plete and efficient; and his opportunities for 
doing good are continually enlarging. Into 
scores of languages the Bible has been trans- 
lated.. By hundreds of thousands are reckoned 
the youth receiving missionary instruction ; and 
by fifties of thousands their actual converts to 
Christ; while in many spots, where direct visible 
results have not yet been attained, a basis has 
been laid for future success. The seed has 
been sown that is ripening toward a harvest. 
Meantime, too, the body of the MisSionaries of 
the Truth is constantly increasing. It is larger 
now than ever before. Churches divided by 
oceans, by names, by rites, by specialities of be- 
lief, are all at one in this great work. Deep 
calleth unto deep, bearing the ships freighted 
with Truth. Continent answers responsively to 
Continent, in voices of encouragement to the 
prosecution of this work. 

Truly, then, dark as the world is, the day is 
dawning! Slow as the movement is, the march 
is forward! Small as the germ was, it is already 
bursting into the oak, gigantic and wide-spread- 
ing. In this contest the pinch of the struggle 
comes at the first. If that be gained, the rest is 
easier. The visible fruits of Christian labor 
may properly be expected to become more and 
more numerous, in increasing ratio, as that labor 
goes forward. There may be other and more 
marvellous displays of Providential guidance. 
And if the prayers of the Church be earnest, as 
instrumentalities are multiplied, and agencies are 
augmented, and beginnings are converted into 
successes and effects, we may look for still 
grander displays of God’s power and grace; for 
effusions of the Spirit that shall be like those at 
Pentecost; for the visible rending the heavens 
that the Divine energy may come down to men. 
The premonitions and foretastes of this have 
been met already, at the Sandwich Islands and 
among the Nestorians. They may be looked for 
widely, if only the Church be faithful to her 
office. So that the day may not be distant when 
greater and still enlarging successes shall crown 
and close this sublime work ;—when grand as it 
is, and extensive and difficult, it shall be brought 
to completion, in the might and the grace of its 
Divine Author! So it must be. The lines of His- 
tory are tending toward that. God’s faithfulness 
and goodness, all his dealings in the Past, clearly 
declare it. 

It was another thought, too, irresistibly sug- 
gested during the meetings at Oswego, that the 
first element of success in the Missionary work 
—that without which all else is vain, that which 
we must first seek in order to its accomplishment 
—is the Spirit of Christ, in full efficient and pure 
developement throughout the churches. 

We need this. This only wil! place Christians 
at once, and as fully as they must be, in sympa- 
thy with Christ. This only will enable them to 
look upon life, and upon Redemption as applied 
to life, as God looks on them. This only will 
give them the courage and patience, the confi- 
dence and the hope, which will ca®ry them 
through a labor so gigantic. This only, too—this 
pure, intense, sublime developement within the 
Christian of the spirit and love of his Divine 
Master—will make his prayer fervent and effect- 
ual; will lift him into that sublime wrestling of 
the soul with God, its Sovereign, which God ac- 
cepts and answers; in which there is present de- 


‘light, and to which is affixed success as the 


reward. For all the ends of Missionary enter- 
prise, therefore, in order to the accomplishment 
of that which has been given her to do, the 
Church needs this clear faith and love. As yet, 
she wants it. 

Standing together at such a point as that given 
by these meetings, where Christian brethren from 
the ends of the earth have been gathered for 
conference, for planning and prayer, for the ex- 
tension of Christ's kingdom—where nothing dis- 
tracts the thoughts from one great theme, and the 
value of Christ's Redemption, and of the world’s 
salvation through it, come clearly and abide stead- 
ily before the mind—it is impossible not to feel 
that worldliness and spiritual sluggishness are 
now the Aabit of Christians. The work of Mis- 
sions is too much a work, to them, of civiliza- 
tion and mental enlightenment; of political and 
social advantage to those whom it addresses; to 
be prosecuted, because it is right, it is expedient, 
it is economically judicious, it is commanded of 
God, rather than because life hangs on it and the 
destiny of souls; because Christ died for it, and 
God loves it. We have not—the churches have 
not, in their ministry or their menibers—that 
deep, imbuing, personal attachment to Christ and 
to his Trath, that alone can effectually carry for- 





ward this work. They have not that sympathy 








with God, in his view of-man’s state, and his 


tendencies for eternity. The pleasures of life 


bind them too fast to it, The cares of time en- 
gross too much their thought and affection. The 
atmosphere of worldliness is in all dwellings, 
and churches, and conferences ; and invisibly but 
potently it lays its spell on every aspiration of 
feeling and thought. We must arise from this, 
and go unto our Father, and learn of Him. We 
must come back to the experience of the primi- 
tive days; when Christ was all and in all to be- 
lievers. He must be formed in us, the hope of 
Glory. Our life must be hid with his in God. 
Not in pantheistic identification of personal ex- 
istence, but in the intense, intelligent, permanent 
union of affection, of sympathy, of belief, and 
of hope, we must be ONE with Christ, in spirit, 
aspiration, and aim. Then willour treasuries fly 
open to the Missionary appeal, and all their 
wealth be freely offered. Then will our young 
men be pressing into Christ’s service, and count- 
ing it their joy to labor for him. Then will all 
agencies of art be subordinated to the Redeemer. 
Then will the spirit of the churches at home go 
forth to animate their ministers abroad ; and as 
it speaks in the familiar letter, as it is transmit- 
ted by the traveller and pulses upon his words, 
as it animates Literature, as it masters, even, and 
glorifies the energies of Commerce—it will thrill 
on the heart of the Missionary and his helpers. 
It will pass out through them to thoes for whom 
they labor. It will bless those whom on earth 
we never may meet. Then, above all, when 
the churches are one with Christ, will the 
prayers of those churches have prevalence with 
God; and his Spirit will descend, as light and as 
dew, yea as showers of life, to cheer and vivify 
the fields of efforts. 


——0e —— 


THE CALENDAR AND THE BISHOPS. 


If any one would like to see how the mouse 
can play when the cat’s away, he may profitably 
expend a superfluous two minutes on the last 
week’s number of the Calendar—the Episcopa- 
lian paper published at Hartford. The special 
occasion of its present display is furnished by 
the recent article of Dr. Bacon in this journal, 
on the Church Review ; in which he demonstrated, 
with his usual clearness and vigor, the essential 
incorrectness of the statements of a writer in 
that Review who had undertaken to open to its 
readers the early history of New England. 
Thereupon the writer in the Calendar, having 
first satisfied himself that Dr. B. is really out of 
the way, and that that polished and trenchant 
pen whose temper this particular stripe of Epis- 
copalians have some reason to know about is 
fairly upon the waters, frisks and capers in thevery 
intoxication of his security, with an innocence 
of grammar and sense that is truly edifying, but 
with a lightness of motion that almost threatens 
the safety of the Presbyterial robes. Dr. Bacon, 
he says, with delightful elegance of phrase, 
‘enjoys a sort of ubiquitous reputation. He is 
as near being a Congregational Bishop as that 
system will allow; and what his notion of a 
Bishop is—which Dr. B. comés so near to ac- 
tualizing—he goes on to unfold: 

‘He is pastor of the First Congregational 
church in New Haven; is one of the editors of 
the New Englander ; is senior editor of The In- 
dependent, a radical New School weekly paper at 
New York; all of which posts he occupies at 
once, and I believe efficiently. Besides ail this, 
he makes more off-hand speeches in the Taber- 
nacle and elsewhere, and says more queer things 
than any other man in these parts.” 

We verily wish we could believe that there 
was one Bishop in the country, of the regularly 
manipulated succession, who could show equal 
proofs of diligence in his calling. The Bishops 
in this vicinity have been considerably more 
noted for doing “queer things” than for speak- 
ing or writing with any memorable force. The 
writer however illustrates further, and with sin- 
gular clearness, what he thinks about the class 
of his Fathers in God. One is tempted to believe 
that he must have had lately a touch of their 
treatment, he is so evidently sore about them. 
‘Sentinels, ‘hornets,’ ‘ watch-dogs,’ ‘ vinegar- 
eruets,’ ‘ unkind, bitter and malignant’—these are 
hard words, but they show what he thiks is to 
be looked for ina Bishop. We really hope he 
misrepresents the Episcopate. Certainly, if he 
does not, it is matter for rejoicing that the Con- 
gregational system does not allow one to come 
into ‘any nearer resemblance to such sour and 
disagreeable functionaries. We respectfully 
commend the gentleman to the attention of his 
Diocesan. His mouth ought to be stopped, or 
he may tell tales that will not be for the credit 
of those whose consecrating fingers shed grace 
upon the churches. 


—_— —.. 


TRAVELING. 


The season just closing is almost without pre- 
cedent as a season for traveling. The weather 
for several weeks has been remarkably fine, and 
there has been at the east an almost entire free- 
dom from those epidemics which last year kept 
so many anxiously and sorrowfully at home. 
From the crowds in cars and steamboats, and at 
hotels, watering-places, and country boarding- 
houses, one might infer that everybody was in 
motion, on errands of business or seeking recre- 
ation away from home. As we were breakfast- 
ing recently at the Delavan House, in Albany, 
at an early hour, the head waiter apologized for 
a little delay in procuring some article which 
was called for, by saying that there had already 
been four hundred and twenty persons at the 
table that morning, and the regular breakfast was 
yet to come. This may account for the com- 
plaints sojfrequent of late, of indifferent meals 
at a house which should stand among the first in 
the country. 

This locomotive habit of the American people 
is a pleasing indication of public prosperity; it 
shows that money is easy and plenty, and that 
business proceeding from the centers of commer- 
cial life, is ramified through the remotest sections 
of the country. By this habit also, moral and 
intellectual influences are widely diffused, and the 
people are made more emphatically one people, 
inhabiting one country, whose common claims 
and interests absorb those of any and every lo- 
cality. 


THE LIND CONCERTS. 


The first series of six, announced to be given at 
Castle Garden, was closed on Tuesday evening of 
this week. The next will be given after the re- 
turn of Mile. Lind from Boston, at the new and 
magnificent Musical Hall in the upper part of the 
city, on Mercer street. To those living in Brook- 
lyn or in the lower part of the city, this will be 
a change altogether for the worse; as the dis- 
tance which they must pass to reach the concerts 
will be greatly increased, and they will be far 
more dependent than heretofore on the mercy, or 
the want of it, of cabmen and hackmen. Indeed. 
to all parties it will be a change from the better 
to (at best) the simply good; for the new hall 
will accommodate but about twenty-four hundred 
people, and of course the price of tickets must 
be higher, and the number of persons admitted 
in the aggregate much smaller. It is strongly 
to be hoped that some arrangement may be made 
by which a part at least of the future concerts 
will be given at the Castle Garden; though 
we should not like, on the other hand, to miss the 
opportunity of hearing the wonderful and un- 
matched voice of this world-admired singer in a 
room better adapted than that to musical per- 
formances. 

The concert on Tuesday evening was as happy 
in its circumstances and immediate antecedents 
as one well could be. At least 8000 persons 
must have been packed into the densely filled 
area of the immense building; yet all found 
their seats with ease and certainty, and there was 
at no time an appearance of anything like dis- 
order. In this respect the’ concert contrasted 
advantageously with one or two of its predeces- 
sors; and showed that the ushers and officers 
in attendance had become perfected in their duties 
by their previous experience. The overtures, by 
the full orchestra, were, performed with admira- 
ble skill and effect; and the first one was well 
worthy the beautiful and sublime expression 





which it found at the hands of this fine com- 
pany. Of the second so much could scarcely be 
said. The songs by Belletti were warmly ap- 
plauded ; and when the Nightingale herself came 
tripping upon the stage there was a spontaneous 
burst of enthusiastic greeting from the immense 
multitude which was surpassingly grand. The 
music selected for her—indeed a great part of the 
music we have thus far heard her sing—was too 
much after the pyrotechnic order to suit our taste 
altogether. It was well fitted to display the 
wonderful qualities of her voice, but not to 
elicit her true genius and enthusiasm, and so to 
draw out these as to shake and overpower the 
hearts of the audience. It was not up to the level 
of her marvellous powers. We long to hear her 
in the truly sublime creations of the musical art— 
those in which her soul, embracing and renewing 
the conceptions that were in the thoughts and on 
the hearts of the masters of Song, shall render 
them to us in the thrilling and sublime tones that 
alone befit their intrinsic grandeur. We have 
had tastes and snatches of these, already. But 
to enjoy it through an evening would almost 
make an era in one’s life. We greatly doubt if 
Mr. Benedict reckons largely enough on the mu- 
sical taste and intelligence of the assemblies. 
The music®ung by the first singer now among 
men, should be the noblest music to which the 
human soul has given utterance. 

Mille. Lind left yesterday evening for Boston ; 
and the splendidly furnished state rooms appro- 
priated to her use in that Empress among boats, 
Tue Emprme Strate, have given her we doubt 
not a safe and pleasant passage to the American 
Athens. Let us see now how serenely the dig- 
nity of Bostonians will look down on the undis- 
ciplined enthusiasm of New Yorkers! It is a 
curious fact that among the audience on Tuesday 
evening were a company of ladies and gentlemen 
from Milwaukie, who bought their tickets in De- 
troit by telegraph; and came express to the city 
to use them. 


——+-——_ 


PREACHING ONE’S EXPERIENCE. 


Every minister of the Gospel should have an 
experimental knowledge of the truth which he 
preaches so far as that truth has a personal ap- 
plication. Nothing can compensate for the want 
of such knowledge. No borrowed phraseology, 
no artificial fervor, no rhetorical art can supply 
the place of heart-experience. The sanctified 
heart is quick to detect the lack of experimental 
piety in one who attempts to minister to its edifi- 
cation. The severest criticism ever made upon 
preaching is the complaint of the more devout 
and spiritual hearers that “they are not fed.” 
A venerable lady, whose Christian experience 
had been matured under the faithful preaching 
of the Word, being deprived of the privilege of 
attending the house of God, engaged her grand- 
son, a gay and impenitent youth, to read to her 
the sermons of the most eminent divines of 
Great Britain and America. The young man 
finding this employment irksome, sought to divert, 
himself by imposing upon his grandmother a 
composition of his own, which, to do him jus- 
tice, was a very well written discourse, arranged 
according to the usual method of exposition, 
argument, and application. The old lady list- 
ened attentively, and asked again and again the 
name of the author—a question which the reader 
as often evaded. When the sermon was finished, 
the young man was eager to get his grand- 
mother’s opinion of its merits. “How do you 
like the sermon, grandmother?” “O pretty 
well.” ‘Is itnot a very good sermon ?” “Why— 
yes—’tis a good sermon, very well written, but 
it seems to me there isn’t much Holy Ghost in it.” 
That is poor preaching which betrays such a de- 
ficiency. The preacher should always infuse 
into his sermon his own heart, sanctified and en- 
livened by the Spirit of God; this is the true 
unction ; this the demonstration of the Spirit and 
of power. 

But while the minister should preach as much 
as possible from experience, it is not desirable 
that he should preach much his own experience. 
It is natural for Christians to regard their per- 
sonal experience as the only true type of piety, 
to make it the standard by which to try all pro- 
fessions of piety, and even to try the Gospel 
itself. Sometimes ministers carry this habit into 
the pulpit, and in their preaching and their pray- 
ers limit the Gospel to the circle of their own 
thoughts and emotions under its influence. We 
have heard ministers in public prayer recount in 
the plural number the details of their own con- 
version, which perhaps would not answer to the 
experience of more than one in ten of those pro- 
fessedly uniting with them in prayer, and as if 
conscious of this incongruity they will some- 
times formally exclude a part of the congregation 
from the petition, by saying, “ We remember, or 
at least some of us remember,” or “some of us 
have felt,” &c. 

Tn preaching one is prone to dwell too largely, 
perhaps exclusively, upon his own experience as 
the essential Gospel. One, for instance, who has 
gone through what the old divines called a law 
work in his own soul, who came to the know- 
ledge of Christ through a protracted struggle 
attended with horror and despair, is apt to ques- 


»tion the genuineness of another’s conversion, 


who, feeling an impulse toward a better life, 
found Christ as the sinner’s friend, and entered 
at once upon his service. Another who had been 
brought up on catechisms and doctrinal theses, 
but who had regarded conversion as a strange 
and mechanical process, through which an un- 
known power must carry him,—till in some 
favored hour, while yearning after light and hap- 
piness, he saw Christ revealed as his personal 
friend, and committed himself to him as his 
teacher and Savior, is prone to imagine that he 
has gained some higher and better view of Christ 
than is common to Christians, to magnify his 
personal experience into a new and better phase 
of the Gospel, and seemingly to make more of 
the friendship and the guidance of Christ than 
of his atonement for sin. These both forget that 
the conversion of the alarmed and agitated jailor, 
and of the gentle yielding Lydia, are recorded 
side by side. Each has taken up with a phase 
of the Gospel,—that answering to his own ex- 
perience,—as if it were the whole Gospel, and 
in his preaching he so presents it, perhaps to the 
disparagement of other views, whereas each 
should learn from the other that the Gospel is 
far more comprehensive in its adaptation to the 
circumstances and wants of the human soul than 
his limited intelligence and imperfect sanctifica- 
tion would seem to imply. Ministers should 
preach from their own experience as a quicken- 
ing impulse, rather than about their own expe- 
rience, as if that were the sole and perfect 
realization of the system of truth in the Gospel. 


THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The success of the Directors of this Institu- 
tion in getting Prof. Smith from Awherst, has 
incited them to a parallel effort in regard to Wil- 
liams College; and they have unanimously 
called Pres. Hopkins, we understand, to the va- 
cant chair of Theological Instruction. It is 
scarcely probable, we suppose, that he will leave 
an Institution with which his name and fame are 
so closely identified, to accept the proposed office. 
But the fact of his election, especially as coming 
directly after that of Prof. Smith, shows that fear 
of New-Englandism is not yet predominant in 
the councils of the Seminary. How the requisi- 
tion strongly insisted on in some quarters of a 
man who is a ‘ thorough Presbyterian in doctrine 
and order,’ to be the successor of Dr. White, is 
expected to be met in Pres. Hopkins, we are not 
informed, 

It has occurred to us that a sentence in our 
last week's notice of the Seminary, referring to 
the exclusion of such men as Dr. Patton and Mr. 
Ketcham from the Board of Directors, when they 
happened to join a Congregational body, might 
be understood to imply that some special dissatis- 
faction existed with those gentlemen on that ac- 
count; that the act was personal to themselves, 
and not the develepment of a general principle. 
This was not so. The Board and its former 
members parted with the kindest feelings on 
both sides, and the most courteous expressions, 


if we are rightly informed. Nor, is the rule 





under which such men are excluded from con- 
cern in the management of the Institution a mere 
by-law, which the Direetors are competent to 
change. It is a part in the fundamental organic 
constitution of the Seminary; which makes it 
necessary, as we are told, that each Director 
shall pledge himself to maintain and defend the 
Presbyterian order in it, in contradistinction 
from all others, Under such a definite and per- 
manent constitution, it is of course a universal 
and not at all a personal or an exceptional rule 
which excludes Congregationalists from partici- 
pation in its affairs. - 

It is pleasant to see that the same denomina- 
tional strictness does not extend to the depart- 
ments of instruction. Is it intended thus to vin- 
dicate the title to the name of “ Union?” or are 
the gentlemen thus elected expected to pledge 
themselves to teach Presbyterianism, renouncing 
the system under avhich they have been trained 
and have thus far labored ? 


MEETINGS FOR BOYS, 


These meetings, to which we referred a few 
weeks since, are still continued, and with encou- 
raging prospects. They do not correspond ex- 
actly with the “ ragged schools” of London, for 


there is no attempt to organize classes, or to give 


instruction from books; but instruction is com- 
municated orally in the form of addresses, inter- 
spersed with anecdotes and occasional questions, 
and books are given to such as can read and will 
take proper care of them. We have alluded to 
the attempt made by the employées of a Catholic 
priest to molest the boys’ meeting in Elm street ; 
every device was resorted to for this purpose, 
from that of waylaying the boys at the corners 
of the streets to that of intimidating the trustees 
of the school-building in which the meeting is 
held; but we learn from the superintendent jhat 
this opposition has been put down, at least, for 
the present, and that these exercises are attended 
with increasing interest. As winter is approach- 
ing, additional expenses will be incurred in sus- 
taining the meetings, which ought not to fall ex- 
clusively on those who give their time and ener- 
gies to the work. 

Persons who wish to aid this important effort 
by pecuniary contributions, will please forward 
the same to Mr. Thomas E. Smith, 199 
Broadway. 


ee 


THE JENNY LIND MANIA AT BOSTON. 


In last week’s article about Jenny Lind, we 
intimated that folly and furor in the way of de- 
monstration toward the Swedish Songstress, were 
not peculiar to New York. Our Boston friends 
have now the opportunity of showing their 
staidness and sobriety, which they have begun to 
do in a most hopeful manner. The first choice 
ofa seatin Tremont Temple for Jenny Lind’s 
first concert on Friday evening, sold for siz hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars, four hundred dollars 
more than was paid for the same privilege in 
this city. Whether the seat was bought in Bos- 
ton as an advertisement of the purchaser, or a 
freak of vanity, or whether the advance was 
stimulated by a rivalry of New York, we are not 
informed. We advise our Boston friends to keep 
cool, and especially to avoid Jenny Lind crowds 
in their narrow streets. We got into such a 
crowd accidentally the other day, at the corner 
of Nassau and Fulton streets, and if there is any 
closer packing in hydropathy we desire never to 
be subjected to it. Miss Lind had gone into the 
establishment of the N. Y. Herald, to observe the 
mechanism of Hoe’s cylindrical press, &c., and 
the doors and windows of the office were at once 
besieged by a mass of human beings which no 
force could penetrate ; her carriage, also, which 
stood in Nassau street, was beleaguered by scores 
of men and boys, so that to reach it would have 
been an achievement worthy of Ajax himself; 
but while the crowd was pressing upon this, 
another carriage drew up in Fulton street, which 
Miss Lind entered unobserved, and in a moment 
she was beyond the reach of the multitude. It 
remainsto be seen whether the rabble of Boston 
possess as high an appreciation of musical 
genius and personal worth as do their brethren in 
New York. 


“CHURCH AND STEAMBOAT.” 


We have delayed our paper this week for the 
purpose of giving the annexed correspondence 
between Mr. Beecher and Messrs. Cunard and 
Judkins ; as the great interest which is felt in 
this community on the question of freedom of 
worship, seemed to forbid a postponement. 


New York, Sept. 23d, 1850. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

GenTLEMEN :—My attention has been called 
to an article published in The Independent of the 
19th inst, headed “ Church and Steamboat,” over 
a signature which you acknowledge to be that 
of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Before al- 
luding to anything which the reverend gentle- 
man has asserted, | beg to state that the regula- 
tion on board of the British and North American 
Royal Mail Steamships is, that the Episcopal ser- 
vice shall be read every Sabbath in the saloon, at 
which all the crew not on duty, and those of the 
passengers who feel disposed to, attend. No oth- 
er public services are allowed on board, as there 
are no places in which they could be held except 
in the saloon, or the gentlemen’s ait or forward 
cabins. It must be remembered that there are 
many passengers on board of a steamer who are 
neither American nor English, and who do not 
profess the Protestant religion, or attend any 
Protestant form of worship. These passengers 
are expected to give up the use of the saloon 
for the performance of service once every 
Sunday, and I have never heard one of them 
complain at doing so; but when, as was the case 
formerly, three or four different services were 
held in the forward cabin, by the ministers of 
different denominations who happened to be on 
board, they then made formal complaints, that 
when they were sick, and in bad weather could 
not go on deck, that such a use should be made 
of the cabin, in many instances by the few, to 
the annoyance of the many. It was for this 
reason that the Company, recognizing the rights 
of these passengers, issued the order now in 
force. 

I never heard of the conversation said to have 
taken place between Mr. Cunard and Mr. 
Beecher until | saw it in your paper, and I can 
say nothing wits reference to it further than it 
sounds very unlike Mr. Cunard—who, as all 
who know him are aware, is not in the habit of 
swearing or using profane language—and I am 
the iess inclined to believe Mr. Beecher’s version 
of it, as he asserts, or insinuates, that Capt. Jud- 
kins was occupied in playing cards till late on 
Saturday evening. I enclose you Capt. Judkins’ 
letter to me denying this charge—it clearly con- 
victs Mr. Beecher of an untruth. I have to re- 
quest that you will publish it with this letter. 

I regret that a Minister of the Gospel should 
have exposed himself to such a charge, and I re- 
gret that a professor of religion should evince 
such a spirit and desire, as Mr. Beecher has, to 
sow discord, instead of peace, between the peo- 
ple of two nations engaged in an honorable and 
friendly — 
four obedient servant, 
E, CUNARD, Jr. 


Astor Hovsz, New York, Sept. 23, 1850. 
E. Cunard, Jun., Esquire— 

Dear Stn :—The article in The Independent, to 
which you ask my attention, and which, refer- 
ring to the Sunday religious services of the Com- 
pany’s ships, and charging me with gross impro- 
priety of conduct, appears to me to be unworthy 
of any reply, much Jess of contradiction, as far 
as I am concerned. 

Any man who would — to the Hon. Mr. 
Cunard such language as The ae charges 
him with, is at liberty to rack his inventive 
powers of falsehood to the utmost, as far as the 
Commander of the Asia is concerned. 1 am con- 
tent to leave my conduct in the hands of the 
thousands of passengers who, during a period of 
tenyears, have crossed the Atlantic in steamers 
under my command ; they will form their conclu- 
sions as to whether the writer of such a seurril- 


ous article can dittate truth even by accident. 


For your individual satisfaction, I do most em- 
phatically deny having played at cards in the sense 
sought to be conveyed. If, during the passage, 
I ever had cards in my hands, it was on some 


occasion of an accidental visit to the saloon, | [; 

when possibly | may have bad them in my hands 

for the amusement of the ladies. J did not play 

ee en even for the value 
a 


cent. ° 
In regard to the Sabbath religious services of 





the ship, you know very well how admirably 








—— 








our mules have worked. There is no such rule 
in existence as that a Minister of either church 
must of necessity preach in contradistinction to 
Free Kirk, Baptist, or other denomination ; so far 
as the Steam Company is concerned the whole 
thing is in a nutshell. All passengers know 
that each Sunday the saloon is required for two 
hours, or so, for the reading of the Church of 
England prayers for the benefit of the ship's crew, 
ant at this service all or any of the passengers 
are at liberty to attend and join in, if they 
choose. It is not, as everybody knows, any pe- 
culiar religious observance intended to meddle 
with passengers’ conscientious scruples or their 
theology ; it is understood and acted up to as 
part an ere of the ship’s duty, established for 
the benefit of the ship’s crew, and to insure order 
and decorum on: board, 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
C. H. E. JUDKINS. 


To E. Cunard, Jr., and Capt. C. H. E. Judkins: 

GexTLemen :—In letters bearing your respec- 
tive signatures, I am charged with falsehood by 
each of you, in the statements which I made in 
The Independent of Sept. 19, respecting the Cu- 
nard steamer Asia. Itisnot to be supposed, gen- 


: 1850. 


don me for the ungracious task which he ha, 
imposed upon me, of convincing a son of th, 
profanity of his father. My regret is somewh, 


less than it would be if I did not Suppose tha: 


a8 your ministerial friend Capt. Judkins appears 
to be. : 
authority of Mr. William G. Lambert, of the fin 
of A. & A. Lawrence & Co., of Boston, that he , 


himself in my heating and in the hearing « 
Prof. McClintock, of this city. The certifi 
appended leave me nothing further to say on 1} 
point. 

3. [now turn myself to you, Capt. Judi 
And as you area quasi clergyman, you wi! »)) 
me to assume a brotherly freedom ‘with y 
a fidelity somewhat more pointed than | },, 
felt called to exercise with Mr. E. Cunay) 
And my first remark is, that you ough; 7 
ashamed of such an unmanly dodge as yoy, \,, 
ter ig. We are always accustomed to ors 
frankness ahd boldness in a seaman, bu: j, . . 
case, where the seaman and the clergy; ™ 


a 





tlemen, that either of you can sympathize fully 
with me in an inveterate prejudice which I have 
contracted against lying in all its moods and 
tenses. But really I feel hurt that you have so 
low an opinion of my ingenuity as to suppose 
that, if I set out to tell lies, I should tell such 
poor and graceless ones. Allow me to assure 
you, gentlemen, that while my principles forbid 
me to employ falsehood, yet, if I should attempt 
it, I should conscientiously endeavor to lie well! 
No man that thinks for a moment will belivee 
that if I bad undertaken to mislead the public I 
should have taken a method so apparent, so sure 
of conviction, and so utterly and certainly de- 
structive to my character and standing, as my 
statement would have been, if it proved false in 
a line or letter. Knowing that you would weigh 
and sift it, I weighed it and sifted it first; and 
not only shaped it to exact truth, but I omitted 
much that Mr. Cunard said, and Capt. Judkins 
did, that my article might have moderation as 
well as veracity. 

But, gentlemen, neither of you believe that! 
have made any misstatements. Your letters were 
not designed to answer, but to evade or cover up 
my remarks; and either to intimidate me, or to 
draw off public attention from the religious in- 
tolerance of your Company, by keeping me busy 
in self-defense. You will fail of every such end. 
Theré shall be no doubt in the public mind. Either 
you, gentlemen, or I, shall stand convicted before 
the public. 

1. Mr. E. Cunard, Jr., has corroborated the 
statement which I made in respect to the Regula- 
tions of the British and North American Royal 
Mail Steamship Company in its most important 
respects. You admit that only the Episcopal 
Church service is allowed on board. 


“] beg to state that the regulation on board 
of the British and North American Royal Mail 
Steamships is that the Episcopal service shall be 
read every Sabbath in the saloon, at which all 
the crew not on duty, and those of the passen- 
gers who feel disposed to,attend. No other pub- 
lic services are allowed on board, as there are no 
places in which they could be held, except in the 
saloon or the gentlemen’s aft or forward cabins.” 


You omit to state that this service must Le per- 
formed by the Captain of the boat unless an Epis- 
copal clergyman be present, and that no public 
religious service can be had on board the Cunard 
steamers, by any clergyman, of any denomina- 
tion, except only the Episcopal. 

The very heart of my statement was, that the 
Cunard steamers refused the public the liberty of 
worshiping on the Sabbath, unless they would 
accept the Episcopal worship, administered, for 
the most part, by the Captain of the boat! The 
public may now believe this, not upon my state- 
ment, but on the testimony adduced below; and 
especially on the testimony of Mr. B. Cunard, 
Jr., and Capt. Judkins. 

Both of you attempt to show the propriety of 
such regulations. Gentlemen, you are behind 
the age. Neither in England nor America will 
you, at this late day, convince the public that 
Steamboats can legislate for men’s consciences, 
when even Governments are now abandoning the 
attempt in despair. Capt. Judkins says that it 
was not “intended to meddle with passengers’ con- 
scientious scruples.” Ah! to say to a hundred 
passengers, You must either come to the saloon 
and hear me read the service, or go without wor- 
ship on board this ship—is that not meddling 
with conscientious scruples * Let it be remarked, 
gentlemen, that itis not the fact of your insist- 
ing that the Episcopal service shall be read that 


forbid any other public worship! We have no 
objections to the Episcopal forms. We have 
reasons for revering them. And if the Captain 
of the Asia must be the clergyman as well as the 
Captain, it is certainly wise to give him a pre- 
composed liturgy, and not leave the crew and 
passengers to such extemporaneous instructions 
as he could give. We highly approve of the 
policy of giving the crew religious services on 
the Sabbath, and it is entirely proper that the 
Captain should read the English service if he be 
a moral man; butif to an unordained ship mas- 
ter is conceded this right, with how much greater 
propriety might such service be performed by 
regular clergymen when such are on board ? and 
how marked and repulsive is the injustice of re- 
fusing to clergymen the exercise of the legitimate 
functions, while a layman without a single qual- 
ification except his skill in navigation, is com- 
pelled to perform clerical duties! But it is not 
injustice to clergymen, in refusing them liberty 
to speak that I complain of. For, as in my own 
case they seldom desire to preach. It is not to 
preach, it is to rest, and fo recruit from overmuch 
preaching that they goabroad. And not one ina 
thousand would preach on ship board, except 
upon the urgent desire of his fellow passengers. 
In my own case, as my stomach quarrelled with 
the sea the whole voyage preaching was an im- 
possibility. But the passengers have a right to 
determine who shall minister to them; and it is an 
outrage on the traveling public for a steamship 
Company to determine what form of worship 
passengers may, or may not have. And that is 
precisely the outrage which we charge on this 
Company, and which you, Mr. Cunard, Jr., ad- 
mit to be true. 

But, gentlemen, allow me to ask you what is 
the matter with your steamers that you need 
Rules unheard of anywhere else? Our Ameri- 
can packet ships have carried hundreds of thou- 
sands of passengers across the ocean; the Bre- 
men steamers, and, lately, the Collins’ steamers 
that run side by side with the Cunarders to the 
same port; and fleets of steamers to California, 
—all these have left the matter of religious wor- 
ship to the good sense of the passengers. No 
trouble has resulted. American ships have no 
confusion, and no evil results; and they never 
will have. It is only the Royal Mail Steamship 
Company that have felt compelled to legislate and 
govern in this matter. And we ask the son, what 
we asked the father, What is the reason that 
British steamers have trouble and American 
steamers never do* Will Mr. Cunard, Jr., an- 
swer ? 

If such an abuse of power were to exist on 
Mr. Collins’ steamships, we would expose it yet 
more indignantly than we have in the case of | 
your ships. Itis not because you are English, | 
and your steamers British steamers that I resent | 
your wicked arrangements, but because, on any | 
ship, of any nation, they are unjust and impoli- 
tic. And I am entirely. confident that you will 
soon abolish these regulations, or you will cease 
carrying either English or American passengers 
who have regard to their religious rights! And 
you will allow me, gentlemen, to assure you that 
no minor issue will prevent this real question 
from being kept before both the English and the 
American public. When there Was but one line, 
and we could not help ourselves, you could afford 
to neglect all complaints through the newspapers. 
was the Cunard line or none. That day is 








could desire. 





I find fault with ; but that the Company ezpress/y | 


both combined in one, we had a greater pio), 
expect a manly veracity. . 

Allow me to insert every word tha; Ls 
about card-playing in my statement: 

“There were four or five places on 1 
where ten or twenty persons might hay, 
bled for worship without disturbing oy)... 
sengers; yet, on the plea that others mys, 
like our worship, it was peremptory 
Yet it was not regarded as improper io 
the great saloon on Saturday nich: 
card playing of various | 
Cunard engaged with 
accorded to every one this righ: 
had no disposition to engage jn , 
certainly had no such sour pr 
as would have led us to stop it i{ y 
done so. It is one of those things wisn), 
should have left, as we do any form of ap 
ment, to the good sense and conscienr 
one concerned, leaving every on: 
seemed tos him right. All that \ 
that the same toleration might be ex 
in religious worship on the Sabbat 
extended to the various amusements on § 
night. 

“We did not find fault with him for } 
cards till late on Saturday evening, pre; 
for the Sabbath ; but is it strange that we | 
ot the outrage of a regulation which 
allow an unordained man and card play: 
the sole minister of the Gospel, for the 1 
while it refused that liberty, under any « 
stances, in the most unobtrusive manner, ; 
part of the ship, to the regular ministers o/ 
denominations '” 

Here is no charge of gambling: no hi 
playing “for the value of a cent Nay 
peal through you to every honest man, whe! 
a clergyman could speak more lenient!y 
gentlemanly of the amusement of card | 
than I have here done! What rep!) 
make to this * 

“ [ do most emphatically deny hay 
at cards, in the sense sought to be 
during the passage, | ever had ca: 
it Was on some occasion of an accid \ 
the saloon, when, possibly, I may have had: 
in my hands for the amusement of the Ja 
did not play a game of cards on the voyag 
for the value ai a cent.” 

“ The sense sought to be conveyed 
Sir, I believe that you will admit, after | 
this letter, that I have a knack of conve; 

“ sense,” that | design to convey, in a very 
and intelligible manner! If I had meant to 
you with playing “ for the value of a « 
should have said so; if I had meant gam! 
should have said gambling 
use plain English. The only thing that! « 
and the only thing that I wished to express 
that you played at cards on Saturday night 
that though there might not be any harm ir 
thing itself, it was not the best way to make 3 
a profitable and acceptable minister of the | 


lam not afra 


pel, on the next morning, to those who have 
prejudiced to think that car playing and pre: 
ing do not exactly belong to the same seho 
But, Sir, since you have chosen to ¢ 

your way, and to introduce this subje: ' 
bling yourself, I may be allowed to lay a: 
further scruples. And although | ci 

that you did gamble on the passag 

had the pleasure to be a passengs 

will you deny that, with all your ministeria 
ties on you, you have hitherto been ace 
tomed to gambling on your 
your passengers’ Have you never induls 
yourself in betting on the run of your stean 
from day to day? These things are n 
Witnesses of your gambling, 





passages and w 


nok 
at various 1 
and on different steamers of this line under ) 
command, abound. You will not_ 
you should, lam prepared with the most | 
swerable testimony. 

You say in your letten “1 am content to le 
my conduct in the hands of the thousar 
passengers, who during a period of ten y 


deny 


have crossed the Atlantic in steamers und 
command—they will form their conclusions 
to whether the writer of such a scurrilot 

can dictate truth, even by accident.” | a 
your offer. | now appeal to the thousands v 
have observed his conduct, whether he ha 
been repeatedly guilty of gambling and o 
fane swearing on the ships whose religi: 
vices he conducted over the heads of res; 
clergymen on board? Will they not agr 
for once I have by “ aceident dictated the ! 
And | appeal to the yet greater nun 

sands of persons, on shore, who ar 

I am interested to have religion 

tained on the great thoroughfare 

whether a swearing, gambling (a)! 

or unordained, is the proper man | 

public worship of the crew and passenger* 
to be empowered to say You must take th 
ship or go without any ? 

Iam now done with you, gentlemen 
as the hewspapers are concerned Th 
fectly well, and you know perfectly well, bott 
you, that the facts which I have stated and 
charges which I have made will be very m 
to your personal prejudice and to the dan 
the reputation of your steamers. Why ' 
since the door is open, do you not, if f am « 

I have sa 
Mr. Cunard, the agent of the Company, ds 


in 80 | 


now if 


witness, convict me of it? 





I would state, that on the Sabbath tle nan fr 
| Scotland preached, and shortly after the services © 


that the rule was that the Episcopal servir 
was allowed on his steamers, and that 
tain or an Episcopal clergyman alone must 
ciate ;-1I have declared that on the recent tr 
the Asia; with nine clergymen on boa 
was no preaching at all allowed the { 
bath, and that on the second, a clergyma 
Established Church of Scotland was a 

Mr. Cunard, in violation of his rule. | 

I have said that when approached on the « 
he lost his temper, and besides much 1 

of American passengers, if they do not 

my line, “damn them, let them star 

have said that in the presence of mysel! 
McClintock, of New York, he admitted tha 
ing his temper, he had spoken thus, wit 
additional remark that “they might go to! 
and I now add, that while apologizing for ' 
loss of his temper, he did not apologize fo 
remarks upon the American traveling pu 
made them yet more emphatic. 
Judkins in my first article with ecard paying 
the recent voyage of the Asia: and 1 now ha’ 
added the further charge of notorious gam’ 
in former trips of various steamers which he! 
commanded. I stand ready to prove whate’ 
| have said before the Courts of my country 


| charged Us 


| Mr. Canard, or Capt. Judkins decline suc’ 
| impartial investigation, then let the pub! 
{whieh of us has spoken the truth anc ‘ 
has uttered falsehood. 


I append three papers below ; the standing 


the gentlemen who have furnished them, mabe 
any others unnecessary : 


The first is from Mr, William G. Lambert, 


the firm of A. & A. Lawrence & Co., B 


Boston, Sept. 24, 1550 
Mr Dear Six :—In reply to your commun at 
clergyman fr 


Mr. Canard (with whom I had not the plea 


gone. We now can help ourselves. And your) sure of an acquaintance) introduced in @ pleaser! 
sensitiveness shows that we are beginning to do | way 2 conversation re me 83 
it in the right way, and quite as effectively as you 5 on the upper dec 


5 
I was standing 


uring the conversation I asked Mr. Cunard if i+ 


would not be expedient for their Company to make 
2. Mr. B. Cunard, Jr., will be obliged to par- | some change in their regulations for preaching on the 


you were not quite so unprepared for such a {a¢) 
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rox, Sept. 24, 1850. 
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Sgbbath, as their present rules seemed to be — 

factory to™® large number of the passengers. te Te- 
plied, that the Company did not profess to provide 
religious service for the passengers, but only for the 
crew, and that passengers could be present if they 
choose to be. Tinformed him that on the previous 
Sabbath, at the request of a large number of the 
passengers, I had inquired of the Captain if it would 
be agreeable to him to have one of the clergymen on 
board preach, after he had read the service? And 
he informed me that the rales of the Company did 
not allow any one to preach on board except a clergy- 
man of the Established Church, or some other Epis- 
copal clergyman of reputed orthodox sentiments, and 
if any such were on board he had no objection to 
their peeaching. We had Presbyterian, Methodist, 


also asked the Captain if the rales of the Company 
would allow a portion of the passengers to occupy 
the small eabin below for religious services, and he 
replied that the rules were explicit, and he could not 
vive his consent. Iremarked to Mr. Cunard that the 
passengers were happy to hear the Scotch gentieman 
preach, but they did not see the consistency of having 
the Company’s rules waived for the Scotch gentle- 
man, While the passengers on the previous Sunday 


were not allowed to have either an American Pres- 


bvterian, Methodist, or Congregationalist preach. bath observances, who were encouraged to take 
\ir, Cunard replied, that he was not aware that the | the aggressive, and to demand not only the Post- 
passengers had made such a pe _— _ wi wt office rest of London on Sundays should not be 
‘oy and if he had know 2 $ not have al- ‘ 

day, and if he had known %. Se. spe broker, but that the unbroken labors ef the Post- 


lowed the Scotch minister to preach ; and that in 
future the Company would adhere to their rules. I 
then said to Mr. Cunard that I was not particularly 
disturbed by the Company’s regulations, bat some 
sctable gentlemen were, and I had attended 


very resp 


the passengers hed remarked that they should give a | ¢ 
e to other boats im consequence of these 
regulations. 

Mr. Cunard then remarked, “ that he was perfectly 
aware that Americans Would give a preference to their 
own steamers just $0 soon as they had sufficient con- 
fidence in them, and damn them let them stay away 
from us if they wish to” (or some similar expression.) | ¢ 
It is, however, due to Mr. Cunard to state, that he 
immediately remarked, “it always provokes me to 
have Americans threaten to go by other boats, and I 


‘ 
t 


having lost my temper.” for the first time in possession of a day of rest. 


s is the substance of my conversation with Mr. 
Canard respecting the Company's regulations, so far 
as L can recollect. The reason I related this conver- 
sation to you and others on board the Asia was, that 


subject before you spoke to him on the subject. t 


The second is from Mr. James Bishop, of the | cent observance of it, has been made and is now 
firm of Bishop & Co., No. 3, Beaver-st., New | making. Last Sabbath, by the authority of the 


York. 


New York, Sept. 24, 1950 town and mail, was resumed, and thousands of 


Dear Srr:—In answer to your inquiry, 1 would 
state that on several oc?asions during the recent pas- 
sige of the Asia, I saw Capt. Judkins engaged in 
card-playing in the dining-saloon. I recollect dis- 
tinctly upon a Saturday evening witnessing the ends 
of both tables occupied, on the one side of the saloon 
by Capt. Jadkins and a party of ladies and gentle- 
men, and on the other side by Mr. Cunard and an- 
other party. 

Although I am not disposed to find fault with per- 
sons for playing cards, if they choose, I well recollect 
thinking at the time, that such employment, on Satur- 
day night, did not seem an appropriate preparation 
for those religions services which the duties of his 
ofice (as he had asserted) rendered it incumbent upon 

n to conduct upon the following day. 

Capt 
mate that Mr. Cunard occupied too elevated a position 
in the community, to allow tha belief that he could 
possibly use the language you attribute to him. How- 
ever this may be, I well know that it was publicly re- 
ported on board the ship—and I heard no one ques- 
tion the fact—that such language was employed by | , 
that honorable gentleman ; and when a gentleman of 
Mr. Lambert's character informed me that he himself 
heard Mr, Cunard use that language, I could not 


its use. 

Having read your statement in The Independent, 1 
would say that in my opinion you are not only within 
he bounds of truth, but use much milder language 
than would be fully justifiable under the treatment 
which some of the passengers during that voyage 
were subjected to. 

The last paper is from Prot. McClintock, D.D., 
late of Dickinson College, Pa., and now Editor 
of ihe Methodist Quarterly Review in this city. 
itappeared under his own signature in the Chris- 

{dvocate and Journal, Sept. 26th, of this 


This whole article from which we extract 





is worthy of careful reading. 

“On the first Sanday out Capt. Judkins was asked 
whether a sermon could be had from one of the min- 
isters,in the saloon. He replied very politely that 

there was any minister of the Church of England 
or of the American Episcopal Church on board, he 
conld be invited to officiate; but that, according to 
his orders, none others could be asked to preach on 
board his ship. He distinetly placed the responsibili 
ty of this procedure upon the Company, whose orders 
he said, were imperative. Accordingly, on the first 
Sunday ont, he read the Church of England service 
himself to the crew, and such of the passengers as 
chose to attend in the saloon. But on thesecond Sun- 





day, a minister of the Charch of Scotland (Presby- 
terian) preached, with the consent.of Mr. Canard, the 
chief agent of the line, who happened to be on board 
Though ali the passengers were glad that this worthy 
man had been asked to preach, some little curiosity 
naturally arose to know what had become of the 
“imperative rule,” and one of the company men- 


tioned the subject to Mr. Cunard, hinting, in a very 
courteous way, that such a course of proscription 
offending, as it inevitably must, the religious feeling: 
of a large proportion of the American passengers 
was bad policy for the Cunard line. The reply was 


clothed in language that I do not care to repeat, but 
ts sabstance was, that the Americans might “ sta; 
ay,” as they would, as soon as they were satisfied 


vith their own steamers. Mr. Cunard afterwards 
spoke with me upon the subject; and although he 
expressed regret for the profane language that fell 
from his lips in his “ excitement,” I do him no in- 
justice in saying that his talk showed that he was de- 
termined to yield nothing to the feelings of his Ameri- 
can patrons. When it is remembered that perhaps 
three fourths of all the passengers by the Cunard 
steamers, from the beginning, have been Americans, 
the reasonableness of this course may be better ap- 
preciated.” 
—_—_—o— 


For the Independent. 


CHRISTIANITY IN FRANCE, 


The Rev. Leon Pilatte, missionary from the 
Evangelical Society of France, delivered an ac- 
dress in the Congregational Church in Clinton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, last Sabbath evening, on the 
state of religion in France. Notwithstanding the 
diffienities and embarrassment*attending an im- 
perfect knowledge of ourlanguage, his discourse 
was exceedingly interesting ; and though some- 
what discursive, commanded by its enthusiastic 
eloquence the closest attention from his hearers, 
for upwards of an hour. He spoke of the excit- 
able state of mind existing among the masses o/ 
the city of Paris, caused by the recent revolution, 
and their disposition to be attracted by the nove!- 
ty of his subject; in preaching to them, the diffi- 
igities he encountered in combating the influence 
« Catholic priests seat from Naples to second the 
lesigns of popery; and his success in drawing 
multitudes of the poor and the abandoned to hea: 
his exposition of the Gospel. He explained the 
art he used in winning the attention of his 
hearers to the doctrines and principles of the New 
‘Testament, by relating its lessons and histories 
divested of the names already so familiar to them 
through their traditionary Catholic superstitions ; 
and in graphic terms portrayed the triumphs oi 
the Gospel through his instrumentality. The 
disorder and almost anarchy now existing in 
France having driven him from the occupation 
of his meeting-room, and rendered it impractica- 
ble to minister to advantage to his countrymen, 
he has made this journey to America to solicit 
the prayers and sympathy and aid of our citi- 
zens in furtherance of the objects of the Society 
by which he is employed. Ardent in his voca- 
tion, he insists that America is debtor to France 
for the Huguenots, and for Lafayette, and his 
contemporary patriots and philanthropists, who 
so generously assisted us to secure our own 
freedom and its attendant blessings; and he asks 
that America shall redeem her obligations by aid 
ing his countrymen in the “ good time coming,” 
which he fondly anticipates. 
France, he believes, is on the eve of another 
terrible crisis, beyond which he sees the dawn oi 
an era of genuine Liberty—liberty of conscience 
and of speech. To that auspicious day he looks 
for the accomplishment of an entire revolution in 
the religious feelings and views of the French 
people. and in that day he hopes to see the labors 
of his § ciety, as well as his own, crowned with 
many triumphs. In conclusion, he stated to the 
congregation that he intended to remain in this 
country some months, and when he had acquired 
greater facility in the use of our language, he 
shoald be much gratified if the kindness of the 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Lansing, would permit him to 
address them again. 
M. Pilatte is a man of ability, and possessed 

of acharming grace of manner that compensates 
in a great degree for his defective elocution. 
Under the influence of the sympathy excited by 
the speaker and his subject, Dr. Lansing proposed 


a collection in behalf of theEvangelical Society of 


France, which, though an ordinary one had 


already been made, was promptly and generously 


moral and intellectual power displayed in the 
advocacy of the Sabbath and its holy rest. The 
workshop and the factory, the mine and the cot- 
tage, and even the union-workhouse, contributed 
toward a body of patriotic and Christian litera- 
ture, in the form of Prize Essays on the advan- 
tages of the Christian Sabbath. Desponding 
men, who were inclined “to despair of their 
and Congregational ministers, bat no Episcopal. I | country,” owing to its abounding wickedness, 
became hopeful, and hopeful men rejoiced in the 
strong manifestation of sound and healthful reli- 
gious principle in our midst. The attempt of 
Mr. Hill and the Post.office authorities, to disturb 
the repose which, from the first, had existed in 
the London office on Sundays, elicited a strong 
and influential opinion from the friends of Sab- 


office officials in the country should have an end, 
and the Sabbath shine a day of rest for the 
thousands employed seven days in the week 
.. cahieet beewuse I believed these regulations | throughout the year, in collecting and delivering 
perate against their boats, and that some of | letters from house to house. Success appeared 


granted even more than was asked for ; but, it is 
believed, in treachery and bad faith. The dis- 
patch of mails, as well as the collection of let- 


who once, twice, and in some cases thrice a day, 


and not only so, bat, as if the powers of darkness 
were stirred to unusual effort, a new, powerful, 
iemight know how sensitive Mr. C., was on the | and most threatening assault upon the sanctity of 


forty, sixty, eighty, and a hundred miles. 
advertisements of the different companies, an- 
nouncing cheap excursion trains, would fill half 
a column of The Independent. 
ern railway disgorged upon Southampton, a quiet 
Judkins in his communication would inti- | and orderly town, between two and three thou- 
sand persons—a larger number, probably, than 
had been assembled in all its churches and cha- 
pels, the worshipers in which were jostled by 
the crowds of Londoners thronging their streets. 


subjected to similar irruptions. The London and 


! ; Brighton company announce excursion trains 
doubt it, unwilling as I was to believe him capable of } : 


charges, have poured profits of from two to 


excursionists. 


are already palpable, though it is not possible 
fully to estimate them yet. 


it arrive and pour forth its unwonted freight of 
strangers. The pleasant flow of the stream of 
worshipers proceeding to places of worship, is 


t 


A new and very different standard is erected. 





EyoLann, Sept. 8, 1850. 
“ WHENCE THEN HATH IT TARES - 
A few months since, we were rejoicing in the 


t 


o attend these efforts. The executive, respond- 
ng to an address of the House of Commons, 


ers, Was stopped. Thousands of letter-carriers, 
raversed our towns and cities, found themselves 


This point gained, there has been a recession ; 


he Sabbath, and the traditional and national de- 


Executive, the toil of the letter-carriers, both 


laborious and ill-paid public servants compelled 
to unbroken labor. On the same Lord’s day, the 
system of Sunday excursion trains from London, 
reached a hight not before attained. From the 
huge population of what might be called the na- 
tion of London, many thousands of persons were 
precipitated upon towns at a distance of thirty, 
The 


The south-west- 


Jn the western line, Windsor, Oxford, Bath, were 


‘every Sunday,” at little more than nominal 
fares; but these, though not a third of the usual 


seven hundred pounds on the single day into the 
coffers of the directors of these companies—im- 
mense numbers having been induced to become 


Some of the evil effects of these Sunday trains 


Shutting the excur- 
sionists altogether out of the estimate, and look- 
ing merely at the influence of the practice upon 
the towns visited, the purport is serious and 
vlarming. The national character will, to a 
great extent, be modified if not transformed. The 
‘xcursion train is announced and expected ; 
hundreds, nay, thousands go to the station to see 


vroken in upon: the streams of population are 
nixed, turbid, whirling. To the young, society 
presents a new form—the Sabbath, a new aspect. 


Chus, human affections and the purest and ten- 
lerest feelings of our nature are, as it were, sub- 
rned in favor of this system. The millions of 
London are made up of units from the country : 
that great Babylon would fall and perish, but for 
he new blood ever poured into its sluggish and 
noribund system. London is to the towns, to 
he stationary villages which cover England, 
what the far West is to New England. There is 
no room at home in the stagnant village, in the 
town, where every field of occupation is over- 
crowded: London is the general resort. Forty, 
sixty, eight y miles ordinarily are a great gulf be- 
tween the “ West End” of London and the native 
village or town of the clerk, shopman, artizan, 
laborer and domestic servant. These New Eng- 
landers are in Ohio, without the leisure of an 
American winter, without many dollars to spare, 
and almost without a pause in the struggle of 
life. 
This being the state of things, the railway 
directors proclaim, “Hence, home from this far 
west of London, hence to Boston and back on the 
Sunday for three and sixpence,”—and not four- 
teen or fifteen shillings, as on other days. A 
penny-post letter precedes the visitors, and 
‘home’ is ina flurry of expectation; the Sunday 
is theirs and for them; the fatted calf is killed, 
und church, and even chapel, is neglected by 
those who would not otherwise neglect theia ; 
then, too, from the thickly-strewn villages, 
four or five of whose church towers and spires the 
traveler may see from almost any slight elevation, 
from these come in to the terminus the humble 
market carts, to meet and take ‘home’ the excur- 
sionist son, daughter, brother, nephew, from 
London ; and, truly, an affecting sight is it to see 
these, in scores or in hundreds, taking the fra- 
grant spoils of the village garden, or even half 
a dozen ears of wheat back to London on the 
evening of the day. 
But it has happened that the day has been wet 
and gloomy. The Londoner, the mere Londoner 
and his wife, or his daughter, are thrown upon 
the strange town: there are no “tea gardens,” as 
in suburban London, nor even eating-houses: the 
beer-shop, the public-house, must be his resort ; 
and these places have been and are thronged. 
Toward evening, husbands, wives, daughters, 
bewildered and stupefied by the fumes of tobac- 
co and beer, stagger to the station, and midnight, 
or early morning, find them absorbed. in the 
mighty and festering mass of London. 
It may be said, “Surely public opinion, reli- 
gious opinion will correct this.” Not so: public 
opinion is not decidedly against it; and by this 
we are made to feel what would not otherwise 
be willingly recognized or admitted, the power 
and ascendancy of evil. : 
We have almost literally no religious newspa- 
pers; certainly none penetrating society and 
giving it a tone, or gathering opinion and giving 
itutterance. Again, we are many nations in this 
one England—each with its China wall about it. 
We speak of the middle class as being widely sep- 
arated from and without points of contact with the 
higher classes; but the middle class itself cannot 
be presented under one view as if aunity. In 
this class, for example, the Nonconformist and 
the Wesleyan are found; but in this they are not 
only a minority, but almost with a separate life. 
You cannot in England strike a chord which 
will vibrate through the whole organization of 
society. 
Then the general and current literature of the 
age is against the religious movement, and par- 
ticularly against that form of it which seeks to 
secure the observance of the Lord’s day. Reli- 
gious men and their aspirations are misunder- 
stood, misrepresented, caricatured. The school 
of which Jerrold, Dickens, and Punch, are disci- 
ples, or rather masters, affords evidence of this 
spirit. They are all for the people and for their 
improvement, and increased enjoyments; but 
these writers constantly manifest that they are 
influenced by a spurious and sentimental benev- 
olence which is neither wise nor practical, and 
which is too often accompanied by a fanatical 
hostility to evangelical religion and its claims. 





responded to by the congregation. M. 


These writers, in their benevolence, almost pas- 


sionately demanded the renewed toil of the letter- 
carrier, when the general mind was passive ; and 
they hail as a boon to the working classes of 
London the arrangements which hurry them a 
journey of a hundred or « hundred and fifty miles 
to lounge and drink, and then, toward midnight, 
take them, tired and jaded, to the terminus, some 
four, five or six miles from their houses, where 


has not given, and, unrefreshed, to begin the 
work of another week. 


est which might be detailed, but can now only 
be noted in the briefest manner. 
secessions to Rome from the Romanist party in 
the Established Church. Visiting Merton Col- 
lege, two days since, in company with an Amer- 
ican friend, the present writer learned that intel- 
ligence had just been received that the Rev. Mr. 
Bathurst, late a Fellow of that society, and who 
held one of the most valuable livings in its gift— 
say of £1200 a year—had resigned it, and be- 
came “reconciled” to Rome. 


Tractarians in London, reported in The Indepen- 
dent of August 15, and who then dissuaded from 


throughout the whole course. 











hey have to seek the rest which the Sabbath 


THE ROMEWARD MOVEMENT. 


The week has presented many facts of inter- 


There are more 


The same day it 
became known that Viscount Fielding, who pre- 
sided over a division of the great meeting of 


secession, had actually seceded. At Leicester, 
too, there is some excitement on account of the 
secession of several Anglo-Catholics. There is 
not the least indication that these contiuued de- 
monstrations of the rea! character and tenency 
of “church principles,’ have led any of the 
clergy to retrace their steps, and to turn their 
faces toward the great source of spiritual light. 
The Fathers and the Church, and not the 
Apostles and the New Testament, are stil! their 
chosen guides. 
THE PEACE CONGRESS. 

‘The United States were so efliciently repre- 
sented at Frankfort, that your correspondent has 
assumed that copious and well-written accounts 
will abound in the American press, coming fresh 
from the source. We learnthat there were some 
delightful and deeply affecting supplementary 
meetings, at which the English and American 
delegates were brought into intimate and most 
fraternal association. : 5 

DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 
The two armies have not come into collision 
since the battle of Istedt. The ultimate design 
of Russia is disclosing. Diplomacy is at work, 
and an active secret agency, to make Denmark 
itself as well as the Duchies essentially Russian. 
The king is to be persuaded to abdicate: the 
claimants to the crown and to the Duchies to be 
bought off, or persuaded off, in favor of the reign- 
ing house of Oldenburg, which is a branch of 
the reign ing house of Russia. 
THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH, 
Between France and England, across the Straits 
of Dover, was completed last week. Messages 
were perfectly transmitted for several days, but 
on the 3d instant the communication was sud- 
denly interrupted. It proved that the line had 
been ruptured near the French coast, and at a 
junction of the electric line with a leaden tube. 
The wire had rested undisturbed in its piace 


IRISH TENANT RIGHT. 
The important organization of the Irish farm- 
ers to secure an interest in the soil and the im- 
provements made upon it by themselves, appears 
to be working steadily toward its important pur- 
pose; but everything Irish is enigmatical and 
contradictory. The liberal Irish correspondent 
of our most liberal daily paper, writes disparag- 
ingly, and not only so, but almost denounces the 
objects as unreasonable and extreme, and not to 
be sanctioned. 
JUDGE LYNCH IN LONDON. 

Yesterday and to-day everybody is in high 
glee at the very opportune visit of the illustrious 
western judge to London. Everybody knows 
that one of the towns in London is Barclay & 
Co.’s enormous brewery. This town is composed 
of enormous buildings, resting upon enormous 
substructures: beneath are millions of porter- 
barrels; above are tuns as big as the dome o/ 
St. Paul’s. Elephantine horses fill ranges o/ 
stables, and hundreds of porter-swollen brewers 
and porters, and clerks and managers without 
end, form the teeming population. Everybody 
goes to see the lions kept here, foreigners espe- 
cially ; and Americans, who are not foreigners, 
go to wonder and to guess, and write tales o/ 
tubs. On the afternoon of the 4th, there was ¢ 
party of foreigners visited the place, and, accord- 
ing to custom, the chief of them wrote his name 
in the visitor’s book. He wrote Haynav! Asif 
by electric communication, it became known 
throughout the establishment that the woman- 
flogging Austrian, the slaughterer of the Hunga- 
rians, was within the walls. Judge Lynch, whose 
presence was unknown and unexpected, was sud- 
denly developed, assumed the judicial functions, 
and pronounced with his customary promptitude. 
In a word, Haynau, on emerging from viewing 
the great vat, was very roughly handled: grains 
and brewers’ refuse were freely bestowed, and 
the lusty porters and draymen flourished besoms 
about his beard, and shouted, Down with the Aus- 
trian Butcher! This within a court of the brew- 
ery. Leaving it, the gallant Marshal was liter- 
ally hunted by a crowd of rough and ready coal- 
heavers and others, the denizens of Bankside, 
Southwark. He took refuge in a public house, 
with a whole skin, but with tattered garmer.ts 
and a damaged moustache. Thence he was res- 
cued by a body of police, put into a police gal- 
ley, and rowed toward the opposite shores, neat 
Somerset House, in the Strand. Wending his 
way toward the civilized regions of the west end 
of London, the butcherly Marshal would doubt- 
less be comforted, and hear the inhospitable bar- 
barities of the mob denounced in emphatic and 
silk en lispings. 

AGRICOLA. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ConerecationaL Convention.—A convention 
of Ministers and Delegates from several Congrega 
tional churches met at the meeting-house in Mason 
ville, August 27,1850. The meeting was organized 
by electing Rev. Joseph Davison, Moderator, and 
Doct. J. Guernsey, clerk. The deliberation was then 
opened by prayer, and a committee appointed, con- 
sisting of Deacon Silas Jewell of Masonville, Thad- 
deus Hoyt of Coventry and Lemuel Jewell of Guil- 
ford, to report a course of business for the convention. 
The committee, after a short absence, came in, and 
requested more time for deliberation. Whereupon 
the convention adjourned to 9 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. Closed by prayer. 
August 28th. The convention met at 9 o'clock A. 
M., and was opened by prayer. The committee ap- 
pointed yesterday, came in, and reported the follow- 
ing :—Your committee in making their report deem 
it inexpedient to form an association at this time; for 
after a free discussion in convention committee, they 
seem to have arrived at a point, that to improve the 
churches and members in a moral point of view, is 
the ruling principle in the hearts of every member of 
this convention. The committee under existing cir- 
cumstances, would recommené to the convention that 
they adjourn this meeting to the last Tuesday in 
October at 1 o’clock P. M., to this place, and that an 
invitation be given to all the Congregational church- 
es and their Pastors in the vicinity to attend said 
meeting ; and when assembled shall immediately enter 
into conference on the plan of those formerly held in 
Connecticut where the Lord poured out his Spirit and 
made glad the hearts of his children. At the close 
of the conference any business may be transacted, 
beneficial to the churches so convened. Further they 
recommend that the minutes of this convention with 
their doings, be signed by the Moderator and clerk, 
and forwarded to the office of The Independent for 
publication. 
Voted, that the report be accepted and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to make arrangements and give 
notice of the next convention, 
Whereupon the following committee was appoint- 
ed, viz: Dea. Stephen Hoyt, Dea, Silas Jewel, Lem- 
uel Jewel, Rev. H. Smith, Thaddeus Hoyt, Dea. 
Hines, Rev. Mr. Davison, Doct. J. Guernsey and Dea. 
Wn. Seely. 
The convention was then closed by prayer, and 
adjourned to meet as above. 
Josern Davisoy, Moderator. 
J. Guernsey, Clerk. 


Remarx.—Our brethren seem to be making too 
hard work of their movement. Let them drop all 











their Presbyterian notions about the churches requir- 
ing some“ body” to take care of them. Then let as 
many ministers as think they can benefit themselves 
and their churches by statedly meeting together to 
talk over the interests of religion, and by mutual aid 
in their studies, agree to form an association with a 
few brief articles of union among themselves, Thus 
the churches will be free from usurped power; and 
their annual reports of members and names, of pros- 
perity and trials, will unite them in sympathy with 
the great body of Congregational churches in our 
own and other lands. 


—The Southern Presbyterian, published at Milledge- 
ville, Ga., under date Sept. 12, has two letters from 
travelers inthe North. The first is dated at Hartford, 
August 16th, and signed “C. W. R.” 
speaks of “ northern abolitionism,” and thinks his sen- 
timents, “ if properly weighed, would produce a great 
sensation throughout New England.” His point is 
this : 


glorious confederacy ever be dissolved on account o 


In addition to this occasional 


Soutuern Reports or Nortnern Cavrcues. 


The writer 


“JT do most religiously believe, that shoald this 
slavery, the sin of it will lie oor of the Chris- 
tian ministry.” 

This is on account of the trollin\inflaence 
in almost every department life,’ and because 
“this commanding influence has been thrown into the 
channel of abolitionism for the last ten or fifteen 
years, and exerted upon the people to a most alarm- 
ing extent.” He says of @he ministry” at the 
North, that “ the great absorbing topic with them for 
the last fifteen years has been slavery and abolition- 
ism,” and “ the ministry have made nearly all the ab- 
olitionists.” What will Mr. Garrison say to that? 
This writer says: 

“Only three or four Sabtaths since, I heard old 
Dr. Beecher in Dr. Hawes’s church in this city, declare 
in his discourse, by way of giving it effect, ‘ that if the 
slaveholder would not let his slave go free on earth, 
he would not jet him go free in heayen if,he could 
help it ;’ and this remark was made without the least 
shadow of connection with the subject.” 

Is it not horrible? But we must not let this testi- 
mony go unqualified. “A Georgian” writes in the 
same paper, dating frem New York, August 29th, who 
thinks the circulation of Dr. Stiles’ speech calculated 
to do great good, both North and South, as “ the 
ablest defense of the South” he has yet seen. He 
thinks the North hag grown quite cold and indifferent 
on abolition. He says: 


“T was publishing a book in New York in 1834. I 
stayed here several weeks. I visited New England 
and made an excursion through Northern New York. 
That subject was then raging; the public mind was 
absolutely rabid. I was accosted everywhere and 
often insulted. Js Yt sonow? Notatall. The peo- 
ple of the North are now just where the politicians 
and the South were then. Were it not for the South, 
and especially Washington, it would scarcely be} 
known that such a subject was in agitation at all. | 
We of the South sometimes see the published pro- | 
ceedings of run-mad abolitionists. We take these as 
indicative of the feeling of the North towards us. 
But this is a great error. Abolitionism here has run 
to seed, and its fruits are the apples of Sodom and | 
the grapes of Gomorrah. It is true, our legislation | 
has been more vexed of late with slavery disputes | 
than usual, but the great mass of Northern people are 
quiet on that subject.” 


Tae CuristiaAN Conrerence, or 1851.—The 
proposal of Rev. Ridley Herschell to have a Confer- | 
ence of Christians of all nations, during the great 
exhibition of the industry of all nations, receives 
approval from many quarters. The Christian Times 
of Boston calls it a sublime proposal, and adds: 
“The proposed Conference has no connection 
whatever with the Evangelical Alliance. The ob- 
ject is merely to turn the Industrial Exhibition, which | 
will of course bring together large numbers of Chris- | 
tians of various names, to good account, by making 
them acquainted with each other, by promoting their 
own spirituality, and concerting measures of a gen- 
eral character for a wider extension of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom throughout the world.” 

Having “ no connection whatever with the Evan- 
gelical Alliance,” the proposed conference will inherit 
none of the blunders or burdens of that famed con- 
vention, and will not be obliged to employ all its wis- 
dom in contriving a creed and all its power in moving 
the dead weight of its machinery. Mr. Herschell ob- 
viates the practical difficulty by this expedient: 

“The invitation is sent to those only who believe 
the Scriptures to be the Word of God, and who hold 
the cardinal doctrines of the divinity of Christ and | 
justitication by faith. ‘These truths include all other 
truths that are of essential importance.” 
Bishop M’Jlvaine, of Ohio, has recommended the 
Conference to the Episcopalians of that State. 
PrespyTertan Losses —The Rev. W. H. Spen- 
cer, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Utica, 
has received acall from the Presbyterian Church in 
Milwaukie, Wis. We would not grudge the West | 
a due share of our best men——but there are many who | 
will be reluctant to have this esteemed minister leave 
the field in which God has placed him this side of the 
West.—Phil. Chris. Observer, N. 8. 
The church at Milwaukie though organized inter- 
nally with a board of elders, has no presbyterial con- 
nections, but is Independent, and is therefore imper- 
fectly named a Presbyterian church. | 


On the 18th September, an Ecclesiastical Council | 
installed Rey. Tertius 8. Clarke, late of Stockbridge, 
Mass., Pastor of the Congregational Church and So- 
ciety in Penn Yan$N. Y. Invocation and reading of 
Seriptare, by Rev. Mr. Powell, of Victor; Introduc- 
tory prayer, by Rev. Mr. Wilcox, of Owego; sermon, 
by Rev. Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield, Mass. ; installing 
prayer, by Rev. C. Kidder, of Groton; charge to the 
Pastor, by Rev. Mr. Bement, of Elmira; the right 
hand of fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Daggett, of Canan- 
daigua ; address to the people, by Rev. Mr. Barris, of 
Gaines; concluding prayer, by Rey. Mr. Canfield, of 
York; benediction, by the Pastor. These services 
were evidently listened to with much interest, partic- 
ularly the sermon; and the singing was spirited and 
appropriate. A larger number of clergymen were 
present from a distance than could have been other- 
wise expected, on account of the meeting of the On- 
tario Association at the same time and place. The 
Rev. Mr. Clarke is cordially welcomed by them, as 
well as by the people of his charge, as a brother al- 
ready approved and honored, and an accession to 
the strength of the evangelical ministry in Western 
New York. 

__ oO 


LITERARY. 


Rev. Dr. Hawes’s Lecture on the examples of 
Washington and Jay, as “ Lessons for the Young and 
Old,” has been published in an exceedingly neat form 
by Brown & Parsons, Hartford. A very seasonable 
thing for the hour. No statesman, no American citi- 
zen worthy of the name, can read it without profit. 
We must copy a brief paragraph: . . 

“Washington and Jay! I love to contemplate 
these men in union. They acted quite different parts 
in achieving our independence, and laying the foun- 
dations of our nation’s prosperity and greatness. But 
the agency of each seemed equally indispensable to 
the success of the great enterprise. If Washington 
was first on the field, Jay was first in the cabinet. 
Their spheres of influence, I admit, were unlike. But 
which was the most important it were difficult to de- 
cide. Washingtop was great in arms, and great in 
holding up a standard around which the country, in 
her dark day of trial, could rally. Jay was great in 
council, in negotiation, in collecting and consolidating 
the jarring elements of the old confederacy, and in 
giving a wise direction to government in those most 
perilous times which immediately preceded and fol- 
lowed the formation of our present constitution. Bat 
we need not be careful to tix the relative merits of 
these two illustrious men. ‘They both acted a most 
conspicuous part on the stage of our public affairs. 
In life they loved and confided in each other as 
bosom friends; and though at death they were sepa- 
rated for a season, we caunot doubt that they are now 
reunited in a purer and happier world, and are enjoy- 
ing the rewards of good and faithful servants in the 
kingdom of glory.” 

Robert E. Peterson, bookseller, Philadelphia, sends 
us, through Messrs. Carter & Brother, a reprint of 
Dr. John Pye Smith’s work on the Relation between 
the Holy Scriptures and Geological Science, “ from 
the 4th London edition, greatly enlarged.” 

Also, the National Cook Book, by a Lady of Phila- 
delphia, a “ practical housewife ;” and a small work 
on the Fulfillment of Prophecies and Types, by Rev. 
Benjamin Dorr, D.D., of the Episcopal Church. 

Henry Giles, the celebrated lecturer, after deliver- 
ing a course of lectures which he has promised to the 
Mercantile Library Association, is going to spend the 
winter in visiting some of the principal cities in the 
West and South. 

A‘work on the Laws of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States, by Judge Murray Hoffman, is 
about to issue from the press of Swords, Stanford & 
Co., of this city. The need of such a work arises 
obviously from the incompatibilities, incongruities, 
inconsistencies, inapplicabilities, changes and usurpa- 
tions inseparable from an attempt to mend the Laws 
of Christ by the Laws of the Church. Better come 
back to the “ simplicity” of the Bible rules. 

Newsrarer Extarcement.—The daily Courier 
and Enquirer, of this city, has been foreed to enlarge 
its pages by the addition of another column to the 
width, making eleven columns, or forty-four columns 
in all. It is the largest folio daily newspaper in the 





penal in the District of Columbia to entice slaves 
from their masters was under discussion, a motion 
made by Mr. Hale to refer it to the Committee 
on the District, with instructions to report an amend- 
ment abolishing slavery in the District, was rejected, 
by & vote of 9 to 41. 
favor of the motion were—Messrs. Baldwin, Chase 
Davis of Mass., Dodge of Wis., Ewing, Hale, Ham- 
conferences of the churches such as are held in| lin, Seward, and Winthrop. The Washington corre- 
Maine, may be promotive of fellowship and piety, and | spondent of the Journal of Commerce says : 
are congenial with the spirit of Congregationalism. 


and Hale have to-day got nine votes for the motion 
of instructions to bring in a 
ment to Mr. Pratt’s bill, for t 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. Among the 
Whigs who have rallied under the Seward standard, 
are Mr. Winthrop and Mr, Davis of Mass., Mr. Ew- 
ing and Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Upham would have voted 
as he did the other day, if present. Mr. 
Maine, and Mr. Dodge of Wis., and Mr. Chase of 
Ohio, and Mr. Hale of N. H., are the Democratic 
agitators.” 


¢|on the ground that, unless the nominations were 
acted upon before the close of the session, the offices 


| the enlargement of the capitol, was rejected. A mo- 


























Ix Sexate—While Mr. Pratt’s bill for making it 


The senators who voted in 


“The abolitionists are looking up again. Seward 


prkke as an amend- 
e immediate abolition 


Hamlin of 


Mr. Hamlin moved to go into executive session, 


would be vacant, and the President have no power to 
fill them, as the vacancy did not occur when Con- 
gress was not in session. Mr. Dickirson cited a case 
under President Polk’s administration, where the 
contrary construction prevailed. The motion was 
carried, 34 to 19. , 
Ix rue Hovse.—Mr. Harris, of Ill, moved that 
A. W. Babbitt be admitted to his seat as delegate 
from Utah; and at the instance of Mr. Ashmun the 
motion was laid on the table, Mr. Babbitt not having 
been elected since the law creating the government 
for that territory was passed. 
The bill providing for the payment of the Mexican 
installment was taken up and passed, 128 to 36. It 
provides for carrying out a conditional arrangement 
made by the Secretary of State to pay it through the 
Barings. The opposition wished it paid throngh 
Marx & Co., on an arrangement made by Duff 
Green. 

Tuurspar, Sept. 19. 
In Senare.—Mr. Pratt moved to take up his bill, 
and some debate ensued, in the course of which it 
was suggested by Mr. Downs, Mr. Chase and others, 
that the bill could not pass without much debate. 
The motion to take up was rejected, yeas 20, nays 20. 
The bill creating the office of Surveyor-General in 
Oregon, and making donations of land to actual set- 
tlers thereon, was read a third time and passed. The 
General Appropriation bill was then taken up, and 
several amendments adopted, one of which appropri- 
ates $10,000 to pay the expense of entertaining the 
Turkish ambassador, according to Eastern usage. 
This passed, 35 to 19. A motion toadd $200,000 for 


tion by Mr. Gwinn added $150,000 toward a custom- 
house and marine hospital in California. 
In THE Hovse.—The Naval Appropriation bill was 
considered. It applies to the navy about nine and a half 
millions of dollars in time of profound peace. Mr. 
Stanton, of Tenn., thought that two anda half mil- 
lions could be saved by better arrangements, one of 
which was supplanting sailing vessels by steamers, 
and was an advocate for thorough reform. 
Mr. Green trusted that reforms in the navy would 
be carried out in some form, and he stated the ground 
of his opposition to the mail steamers. They drew 
money from the people without corresponding bene- 
fit. All connection of government with them ought 
to be dissolved. ‘The contractors had, in no cases, 
come up to their contracts. He objected to partner- 
ship arrangements. If steamers are necessary for 
defensive purposes, let them be constructed. 
Frivay, Sept. 20. 
. Tur Senate passed the Post Roads bill, the bill to 
extend the laws and judiciary of the United States to 
California, and the bill creating collection districts 
there. The House, by a decisive; vote of 60 to 71, 
rejected the motion to incorporate the former navy of 
‘Texas with that of the United States. 
Mr. Ewing advocated the mail steamer system and 
steamers in connection with the navy in the event of 
war; showing how they may be advantageously 
used. England has 199 steamers, France 94, Russia 
32, and the United States only 12 steamships. He 
wished our country to keep pace with its necessities 
in this particular, and not lag behind the powers of 
Europe. It was necessary to our safety, and con- 
venience in mail service. He advocated a line of 
steamers to Africa. Many men of the South will 
free their negroes if they can send them out of the 
country, together with the free negroes, and he wanted 
to civilize Africa as far as it could be done, at the 
same time benefiting our own country. 
Mr. Featherstone opposed the system of ocean 
steamers, the Ebony line included, because it sub- 
verts the long-established policy, that the Post-ofiice 
shall sustain itself. None but citizens residing in 
seaboard cities would be benefited, and not those of 
the interior, who cannot obtain common mail facili- 
ties. ‘Twenty-one or two millions of dollars would be 
required for these lines. The Ebony might carry 
free negroes to Africa, but they would be principally 
those wo have escaped from the South, which would 
be continually drained of negroes, who would be in- 
duced to escape to the North to be sent away. 
Saturpay, Sept. 21. 
Both Houses worked at the Appropriation bills, the 
Senate on the Civil and Diplomatic, and the House 
on the Naval. 
In Senate.—Messrs. Douglass and Ewing made 
an ineffectual attempt to take up the Canada Reci- 
procal Trade bill, but it received the go-by for the 
session. The sum of $20,000 was appropriated to 
construct reservoirs to aid the Ohio river in time of 
drought. The proviso that the mileage of members 
shall be computed by the nearest mail route was 
struck out on motion of Mr. Dickinson; also that 
limiting mileage to $1000 this side of the Rocky 
Mountains, and $2000 beyond. The prohibition of 
constructive mileage to senators is retained. 
In tae Hovse.—A proviso in the Navy bill, re- 
quiring the annulment of the broken mail-steamer 
contracts, was struck out! Mr. Jones moved to 
abolish flogging in the navy. Mr. Stanley would ex- 
cept cases where it is done by sentence of a court 
martial, at least twenty-four hours to intervene be- 
tween sentence and execution. Mr. Evans would 
also abolish the grog ration. 
Mr. Bayly, of Va., said the ration was too small to 
get drunk on, and sailors want their grog. 
The amendments of Messrs. Stanley and Evans 
were agreed to. 
Mr. Venable, of N. C., offered an amendment pro- 
hibiting officers from using wine and ardent spirits 
on shipboard except for medicinal purposes. He 
was opposed to abolishing flogging, but he had no 
idea that drunken officers shall command sober sail- 
ers. He considers all these movements, however, as 
humbug. 
Mr. Morse, of La., contended that whipping is neces- 
sary, and every honest sailor will tell you he would 
rather have a whipping than not. This was a miser- 
able attempt at demagogueism. 
The committee rose at ten minutes past four, and 
after a season of uproar, the House adjourned. The 
correspondent of the Courier §- Enquirer says: 
“ The expiration of this protracted and unprcfitable 
session is nearly at hand. But six legislative days 
remain, and whether they will be employed advan- 
tageously to .the public interests, will depend upon 
the presence of members and the disposition which 
they may fecl to bestow some little attention upon 
the neglected interests of the country. The delega- 
tions of several of the Western and Southern States 
were gratified in their land appropriations for rail- 
roads and other improvements, end pledged them- 
selves to cooperate in legislation for other sections of 
the country as soon as these grants were made. 
Some of them have kept faith, as might reasonably 
have been expected, by deserting their seats and car- 
rying home these concessions as the triumph of their 
management, to he urged as a reason for their re- 
election. A fourth of the House has already sepa- 
rated, and the benches will be thinned out to little 
more than a quorum in the beginning of the ensuing 


week. 

Mowpar, Sept. 23. 
Ix Senate.—Resolutions were adopted allowing 
the President pro tem. a clerk during the recess; to 
purchase another 10,000 copies of Hickey’s Constitu- 
tion (!) ; and calling for the correspondence respect- 
ing Hungarian emigrants. 
The Civil and Diplomatic bill was amended by ad- 
ing $1000 for laws and documents for the President's 
house, and the like sum for the Secretary of the In- 
terior ; $10,000 for medical aid to seamen on the waters 
of the West, and $20,000 for those of the Pacific; 
| $22.500 for 1000 copies of the works of John 
| Adams ; and $3,000 for a diplomatic agent to Ecua- 
dor and Guatemala; and rejecting $12,000 for a per- 
manent lease of court rooms at Utica, and $2,000 
for the Senators-elect from New Mexico. The last 
was rejected by the following vote: 
Ayrrs—Messrs. Atchison, Baldwin, Bell, Benton, 
Chase, Clarke, Cooper, John Davis, Dawson, Dayton, 
e of Wis; Dodge of Iowa, Ewing, Greene, 
Gwin, Hamlin, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruance, 

Underwood, Wales, and Wi 23. 
Nays—Messrs. Barnwell, Bright, Butler, Cass, 
Clay, Dickinson, Downs, Felch, Foote, Houston, Han- 








were owing to Executive direction, was unfounded in 
fact. California had moved before Mr. King came 
there, and his presence made no difference in the re- 
sult. 


himself said had been sustained by the Senator from 
California. 


been done in California, but he utterly condemned 
the counsels which had produced the events in New 
Mexico. The counsels which had urged New Mexi- 
co to the formation of a State government were such 
as, if successful, would have produced a bloody civil 
war. Such, he considered, would be the judgment of 
the historian. 


Committee. 


which was agreed to, directing the Secretary of the 
Navy, in all future contracts for the service, to give 
the preference, all things being equal, to articles the 
growth, production, and manufacture of the United 
States. 


Navy was concurred in. 


Breck, Burt, Cabell, of Fla., Elliot, Gilbert, Henry, 
James G. King, John A. King, Lasere, McKissock, 


amendment allowing leases to Europeans who file 
their intention to become citizens, and another giving 


canals. 


ery in the long session, and $25 for the short session. 


Mr. Dawson was glad to hear that what Mr. King | ® 


Mr. Foote said that he disapproved of what had 


The Senate adjourned at half-past eight. 
In tue Hovse.—The Naval bill was finished in 


Mr. Ashman, of Mass., offered an amendment, 


The amendment for the abolition of flogging in the 
Yeas, 131 ; nays, 20. 
Nayrs—Messrs. Allston, Andrews, Bayly, Bowden, 


Holliday, Houston, Hubbard, Jackson of Georgia, 


McQueen, Morehead, Nelson, Orr, and Parker. 


All the other amendments were concurred in and 
the bill passed by yeas 117, nays 48. 


TuespaY, Sept. 24. 
Tue Senate passed the House bill to pay the 
third installment to Mexico. Also the bill making 
temporary provision for leases of gold lands, with an 


5 per cent. of the avails to California for roads and 
Tue Hovse voted $45 to each member for station- 


THE TARIFF MOVE. 

Mr. Grinnell moved to re-consider the vote by 
which the House heretofore referred to the Committee 
on Commerce the Senate bill, authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to permit vessels from the Brit- 
ish North American Provinces to load and unload at 
such places, in any collection district of the United 
States, as he may designate. 

Mr. Ashmun said it was due to candor to say, if a 
motion to re-eonsider should prevail, he would move 
to recommit the bill, for the purpose of adding an 
alteration of the tariff law. 


Mr. Bayly moved to lay the motion on the table. 
Lost, 86 to 93. The reconsideration was carried, 95 
to 86. 


Mr. Grinnell then introduced Mr. Ashmun’s prop- 
osition, that the bill be committed to the Committee 
of the Whole on the State of the Union, with instruc- 
tions to consider the same after the Army Bill shall 
have been disposed of, and to repert it to the House, 
with an amendment that from and after the passage 
of this act, the duties required by law to be paid on 
goods, wares and merchandize imported into the 
United States, shall be assessed on the value thereof 
at the principal ports of the United States, at the time 
of entry,—provided that,in no case shall duties be 
assessed on a valuation less than that now established 
by law; provided further, that when the valuation of 
any description of iron, or of machinery made wholly 
or in part of iron, shall respectively exhibit a reduc- 
tion of thirty-three and one-third per centaum below 
what a similar mode of valuation would exhibit when 
the present revenue law came into operation, then the 
latter valuation shall be adopted, and the duties as- 
sessed, &c, Various articles are provided for by 
name, including cottons and silks. j 


The Speaker ruled the motion out of order, as ir- 
relevant. Mr. Ashman appealed, and the House sus- 
tained the chair, 101 to 85, putting a decisive finish 
to the Tariff movement for this session. 

A message was received from the President, in- 
forming the House that the family and relatives of 
the late President design removing his remains to 
Kentucky. He deems it a duty to make the commu- 
nication, that the House may take such order as it 
may think proper to manifest their sincere respect 
for the memory of the deceased. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN WASHINGTON. 

Mr. Preston King said that he had wished, during 
the session, to introduce a bill for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia: but he hud had 
no opportunity to do so, and he now asked the sus- 
pension of the rules, that he might introduce a bill 
for this purpose. 

The bill was then read. It provides that all per- 
sons emancipated by the act, are to be paid for out of 
the Treasury of the United States, and the value and 
amount of those freed to be ascertained and deter- 
mined by the Judges of the District Court of the 
District of Columbia, The House refused to suspend 
the rules—yeas 52, nays 109. 
Those who voted in the affirmative are Messrs, Al- 
exander, Andrews, Bingham, Booth, Burrows, Cobb 
of Ohio, Calvin, Chandler, Clark, Cleveland, Cole 
Corwin, Doty, Duncan, Durkee, Fitch, Fowler, Freed- 
ly, Goodenow, Gott, Gould, Grinnell, Halloway, Har- 
lan, Hebard, Henry, Howe, Hunter, King of N. J! 
John A. King, Preston King, Horace Mann, Matte- 
son, Meacham, Moore, Ogle, Otis, Peck, Reed, Rey- 
nolds, Risley, Rockwell, Root, Rumsey, Sackett, 
Schoolcraft, Silvester, Spaulding, Sprague, Stevens 
of Pa., Van Dyke, Vinton, Waldo and White. 
That is seven votes ahead of the Tariff question. 
The noes will be published before the election. 
The House passed the Fortification bill, 106 to 66; 
and agreed to the Senate amendments of the Oregon 
land bill and the Post Routes. A motion that the 
President commence a suit against ex-Secretary 
Crawford to recover the Galphin interest, was laid on 
the table, 142 to 20. 
Nays—Bayly, Bissell, Cable of Ohio, Disney, 
Doty, Durkee, Foller, Harris of Ill, Johnson of Ar- 
kansas, Jones, Julian, Job Mann, McLane of Md., 


Meade, Parker, Peck, Root, Strong, Walden, and 
Waldo. 





FOREIGN. 


Tue Corton Trape in Enctann.—The London 
Economist, of August 24th, has an elaborate article 
on this subject. A deficient wheat harvest occasions 
a loss to the country of 20 to 40 millions sterling ; 
but a stoppage of manufacturers and trade deranges 
the whole process of society. The diminished crop 
of cotton in this country last year has awakened the 
deepest solicitude in England, where they become 
every year more and more dependent on this material 
to keep up their system of manufactures and trade. 
The average yearly growth of cotton in the United 
States for seven years ending in 1842, was 1,635,596 
bales; and for the seven years ending with 1849 it 
was 2,251,315; the crop of 1849 being double that of 
1836. The English consumption of American cot- 
ton has not increased in the same proportion; being 
for the first seven years 1,153,219 bales, and for the 
last seven, 1,449,219. The supplies from the East 
and West Indies have diminished instead of increas- 
ing ; but there is an increase from Brazil and Egypt, 
which together furnish 235,876 bales, or one-sixth of 
the American supply. The year 1850 opened with 
gloomy apprehensions in regard to a short supply, and 
many manufacturers resorted to short-time work in 
consequence ; the price of cotton rose from 4)d. to 
7d. for Georgia; and yet at the end of seven months 
it appears that “ the actual déliveries of cotton, (includ- 
ing the quantity exported,) have been 14,000 bales 
more in the present year, than even in 1849.” At 
the same time, the quantity and quality of goods 
have risen, from the high price of stocks, in- 
ercasing the amount of employment afforded, and the 
market has been cleared of all surplus of coarse and 
heavy goods. It is also generally admitted that the 
price obtained for yarns and goods‘‘ has been more 
satisfactory than even in 1849, when cotton was so 
much cheaper;” and there has been a large increase 
of exports “to all those countries in regard to which 
our [British] Free Trade measures have had most 
effect.” Such results of a “rise of 75 per cent. in 
the price of the raw material ” is quite unprecedented. 
Says the E-raminer :— 

“ While Free trade has so much promoted and in- 
creased our trade abroad, in spite of the great advance 
in price, the abundance and cheapness of all the ne- 
cessaries of life at home, the full employment and 
good wages which have everywhere existed, have had 
the same effect upon our domestic trade. And it is 
thus certain, that it is mainly owing to the effects o/ 
the Free trade measures, especially of the repeal of 
the Corn-laws, that this large branch of industry 
has been so little affected by the great advance 
in the price of the raw material during the last 
six months. Had the old Corn-laws been still in 
existence, we should ahr | not yet have entirely 
recovered from the crisis and depression into which 
the bad crop of 1848 would have thrown the country ; 
and our supply of cotton, in place of being short of 
'the demand for a large trade, would have been too 


| great for the languid and unprofitable trade which in 
that case would have existed.” 


It is beyond the province of this journal to atici.:t 
to trace the operation of these facts upon the various 
interests of our own country. As the rise in price 
will make one crop of cotton about the same as any- 
other, and as the demand for flour will be great, it is 
evident that our foreign trade will be effected favora- 
bly, while our cotton factories, especially those at the 
south and elsewhere, which make only coarse and 
heavy goods, will be injured by the heavy drafts 
made upon the raw material. 

Tae Crors.—All is safe, and the 
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world. 





Pi , Mason, Morton, Norris, Pratt, Rusk, 
Sebastian, Souk, Turney, Walker, Whitcomb—24, 


night, his design having been kept carefully conceal- 
ed till it was consummated. The English papers are 


Madame Madersbach was fally 
cowardly ruffian—who, beaten b 
upon the women of Hungary. 
won the national affecti 
mob, and worthily fulfilled the functions 
promptu delegation. 


manufacturers are fully employed and the workmen 
appear more comfortable now than they have for 
twenty years. The potato disease is spreading in 
the departments. The French harvest is fair and the 
grain markets show a downward tendency. The 
President has returned to Paris, after a most magnif- 
icent naval review at Cherborg. It is noticed that 
in his addresses he says nothing about his devotion 
to the republic, or the duty of preserving it. The 
Paris correspondent of the Courier and Enquirer says 
of the naval display at Cherborg: 


rare interest. The number of English visitors drawn 
ap by the occasion exceeds a thousand. From six- 
to e 
A sn 
Cochrane and Napier, the Duke of Marlborough, 
Lords Cardighan, Churchill, Wilton, Ormonde, Can- 
es &e,, &e. In the balls of the evening the 
D 
y 
their elegance or 
French ball-room, but by the richness of their attire. 
Lady Leigh 
800,000, 


47 have declared in favor of a revision of the Consti- 
tation, 7 have rejected the resolution, 10 have declin- 
ed an expression of opinion, and 21 have not been 


favor of an extension and continuance of the power 
now confided to Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. Near- 
ly all have expressly desired that the revision should 
be effected in the mode and time prescribed by the 
constitution itself. 


at Claremont. M. M. Guizot, Duchatel, Dumont and 
Salvandy. It is pretended, but nobody believes, 
that those visits are merely of condolence and re- 
spect. 


ceased King that permission would be given to deposit 
the remains of the ex-King in his family vault at 


pany those remains to their last resting place: upon 
condition, however, that the Princes leave France 


again on the same day. The Orleans family refused 
to accept those terms. 


didate before the people for the National Assembly 


quiet. Emperor Nicholas has bestowed upon the 


Butcher Haynau has slipped out of England by 


The chivalry of Europe has not altogether fied ; 


avenged upon the 
the men, retaliated 

¢ London mob has 
it was & representative 
of the im- 


Fraxce.—The trade of Paris is very brisk, and 





The evolutions of the French fleet have possessed 


ty of the yachts of English gentlemen have 


lish ladies who have come in their husband's 
ts attract universal attention, not so much by 
, that would be difficult in a 


wore a head-dress of the value of 


Of the 85 departments, the General Councils of 


heard from. Only three have declared themselves in 


Four of the ex-ministers of Louis Philippe are now 


Lonis Napoleon sent word to the family of the de- 


Dreux, and also for the Princes, his sons, to accom- 


It is said that M. Guizot is about to become a can- 


Assurance is felt that he would be elected by the 
corps of voters, constituted as it has been by the late 
law. 


DENMARK AND THE Ducnies.—Both armies are 
swamped by an inundation, and compelled to be 


Danish General, Krogh, an order of knighthood, as 
he says, “ for the distinguished bravery and prudence 
you displayed in the engagements of the 24th and 
25th of July, at Idstedt, in which the brave Danish 
troops under your command, worthily maintained the 
legitimate rights of their Monarch, our beloved friend 
and ally.” 

Iraty.—The Venice Courier of the 18th says :—* It 
is reported that Lord Palmerston has addressed to the 
Court of the Vatican a most energetic note, in which 
he cautions it against adopting violent measures to- 
wards Sardinia, and persevering in the system hith- 
erto pursued by the Pope with regard to that Govern- 
ment.” 

The Venetians are about to petition His Majesty 
to restore to their city the privilege of being a free 
port, as it was before the revolution, alleging that the 
entrepot at St. Giorgio is not sufficient to restore 
prosperity to Venice. 

The intense rivalry that has been kept up for the 
last four months between the Cunard and Collins 
lines of steamships has been fully decided in favor of 
the latter, and the United States remain without a ri- 
val in ocean steaming. The Pacific surprised every 
body by her booming signal gun on Saturday after- 
noon, having left Liverpool on Wednesday of the 
preceding week, making her passage in ten days and 
less than five hours, which is 12 hour’ shorter than 
the shortest one made by the steamship Asia, and 
nine hours shorter than the shortest voyage of the 
Collins steamship Atlantic. This great triumph of 
the American steam marine has excited the liveliest 
pleasure among our citizens, and given additional 
point and interest to Mr. Beecher’s disclosures, in last 
week’s Independent, concerning the interest and spirit 
that controls the moral administration of the Cu- 
narders. The Tribune says: 
“The matter is now settled: the steamers of the 
American line are the superiors of the British Line 
in speed, as they have always been acknowledged to 
be, in the elegance and comfort of their accommoda- 
tions. From the following table of the shortest pas- 
sages between Liverpool and this port, it will be seen 
that of the eight, Collins’s steamers have made five 
of them, although they have been making but one 
trip per month, while the Cunarders make two trips 
per month: 


Steamers. Captains. When. Days. Hrs. Min. 
Europa, Lott Oct. 1848 1 2 30 
Atlantic, W est June 1850 ll 4 8 
Europa, Lott July 1850 Te ae 
Atlantic, West July 1850 0 WwW — 
acific, Nye, Aug. 1850 ll 7 - 
Atlantic, West Sept. 1850 ll 2 _ 
Asia, Judking Sept. 1850 10 2 30 
Pacific, Nye Sept. 1850 10 4 45 

Cotton is dull and a shade lower. Breadstuffs 


were in fair request and steady. In the manufactur- 
ing districts there was a fair business doing. The 
London Money Market had been more easy. The 
Bank of England rates of discount are 24 per cent 
minimum for commercial paper and 2 per cent for 
loans. © 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


From Catrrornia.—The steamer Philadelphia 
arrived here on Friday from Chagres, via Kingston, 
with about $1,100,000 in gold dust, and news from 
San Francisco to August 15th. The mails from San 
Francisco, brought by the Carolina, had not arrived 
at Chagres when the Philadelphia left. They will 
doubtless come by the Georgia. 
The news from Sacramento city is deplorable. Ina 
conflict, Aug. 14th, between the squatters and other citi 
zens, several persons were killed on both sides, including 
the mayor of the city, Mr. Bigelow, and also the Presi- 
dent of the Squatters’ Association, Dr. Robinson. 
The subject of contention is the right to land in the 
city; Capt. Sutter claiming the land for himself and 
his assignees, under an old Mexican grant, and the 
squatters contending that the old grant is invalid 
The whole State is threatened with anarchy, the mis- 
erable consequence of the want of firmness in Gon- 
gress in allowing the legislation of the State govern- 
ment to beso long delayed. The latest accounts lead 
to the belief that the violence has been quelled. 
The California papers teem with great gold stories, 
while the correspondent of the Journal of Commerce 
discredits them, as got ap just in time to send by the 
steamer. He says: 
“T tell you many people at the mines are badly 
bitten, and they love to catch a few more of the green 
ones at home in the same trap, and are rejoiced to 
welcome them here, and then + es them out of their 
eyes, by a sale of their “claims,” or lure them into a 
gambling-house, or the like. True, a few are success- 
ful beyond all belief; but the many are most woefully 
disappointed. Others give themselves up to dissipa- 
tion and despair.” 
The San Francisco Courier has an article on the 
important opening there afforded for the distribution 
of Bibles among the Chinese. A box of books has 
been forwarded to Mr. Buel, the agent of the Bible 
Society, by Mr. 8. Wells Williams, missionary at 
Canton. 
The Panama Star, Sept. 6, says: 
“ The news from the mines continue to be of the 
most encouraging nature. We notice that several 
lumps weighing from 10 to 40 Ibs. had been found ; 
and at some of the newly discovered placers, the 
yield was from $1 to $5 the panful. We have con- 
versed with several of the passengers just from Cali- 
fornia, and they assure us that there is as much gold. 
to be had by digging as there ever was in Californiag 
“Rev. Dr. Southwick has been elected Bishop o 
the California Diocese, by the Episcopal Convention, 
late in session in San Francisco. 
“The steamer Northerner arrived in sixteen days 
from this port. This is the quickest trip that has ever 


been 
ge of Barton Lee, for the heavy sum 





“The stoppa 
of $1,100,000 in Sacramento City, has produced no 
little excitement both in that city and our own.” 





From Orecon.—The San Francisco papers have 
news from Oregon to July 25th. The ion of 
the territory is being completed. The Collector at 
Astoria, Gen. Adair, has paid the members of the 
Three new building to run 
on the Columbia river. The number of immigrants 
arrived and on the way, is very large. It is said 





will, at 
least, be an average. The wheat crop in the south of 


among the great States of our Union. 
there is more absolute wealth in Oregon 
other 
That 
Oregonians are ready to extend the hand of friend- 


CONGRESS. : - During the debate on this question, Mr. Gwin took | Ireland will be short but in other parts there will be | cade mountains, are in # perishing condition, and a 
the opportunity of declaring that the charge so re- | # fair yield. The potato rotis still sufficient to create | relief is to be sent to them. Agriculture has been 
Wasuinorow, Sept. 18, 1850. | pestedly made, that the proceedings in California 


very successful and profitable this year. Judge Pratt, 
of Oregon, who came down in the steamer, reports 
that Gov. John P. Gaines arrived in Oregon on the 
6th ult., after a long passage around Cape Horn. 
Gov. Lane had resigned and left the Territory (for 
California) on the 18th of June, leaving it without « 
Governor till Major Gaines arrived. 


“Oregon bids fair to be, at an early period, one 

at is said that 
than in any 
of the world, according to its population. 
wand order prevail throughout, and that the 


to all good citizens who may come to take up 


ship 
their residence with them.” 


Case or Wittiuam L. Cuaptiw.—We learn from 





the correspondence of the 7ribune, that the friends of 
Mr. Chaplin had effected, as they supposed, satisfac- 
tory arrangements for his release from imprisonment, 
by giving bail both in Washington and in Maryland. 
On Wednesday last, Mr. Chaplin was brought before 
Judge Cranch, and Messrs. Selby Parker and William 
Blanchard, well-known and substantial citizens of- 
Washington, offered to become his bail. The suffi- 
ciency of the bail being questioned by the District 
Attorney, P. R. Tendall, Esq., the defendant offered 
as additional bail, David A. Hall, Esq., a widely 
known lawyer of wealth and character. Still the 
Marshal, Richard Walldtk, objected, unless the word 
there. Among the visitors are Admirals | “jointly” would be introduced into the bailbond. Mr. 
Hall promptly assented to the change of form, and 
the bond was accepted. Mr. Chaplin was then deliv- 
ered into the hands of officer Handy, who had the re- 
quisition for Chaplin from the Governor of Maryland, 
on a charge of “assault with intent to kill,” at the 
time of his arrest in Montgomery county. Two or 
three hours were consumed, it is believed with design, 
in reaching the magistrate at Rockville, who had 
agreed to bail the prisoner in bonds of $1000, Fur- 
ther delay took place before the hearing commenced, 


which was explained by the gathering of an angry 


crowd, who constrained the gentleman that was to be 


bail to decline, and overawed the magistrate. Hon. 
R. J. Bowie, M.C., and W. H. Tuck, Evq., of Prince 
George's, volunteered as counsel for the government ; 


witnesses were examined as to the alleged assault; 
the lawyers appealed to the local prejudice, and ar- 


gued that the offense was a resistance of officers, and 
therefore felony, which could not be bailed by Jastices 


of the Peace. Chaplin’s counsel argued, that as the 


men who arrested him were not officers of Maryland, 
the offense, if any, was a mere misdemeanor. The 
magistrates became bewildered, and ordered him to be 
committed, and the case adjourned. His counsel 
then deemed it advisable to withdraw the application, 
and either renew it before some judge, or await the 
trial. His friends have made provision for his com- 
fort, and the jailer seems friendly disposed. The jail 
is tenanted by only one other person, who is impris- 
oned for three years for the “ crime” of aiding fugitive 
slaves. A friend of Mr. C. will remain at Rockville, 
to look after his comfort and safety during his im- 
prisonment. 


Married, 
On Wednesday, Sept. 18, at 146 Thompson-street, by 
Rey. R. S. Storrs Dickinson, Mr. Jonn H. Fow xe, of 
Northampton, Mass., and Miss Mary H., daughter of 
i-dwin Curtis, of this city. 
On Tuesday, Sept. 24, by Rev, Joseph P. Thompson, 
towarp G. Barriert, M.D., and Jane W., daughter 
of Dr. A, S. dail, all of this city. 
In Northbor#% Sept. 23, by Key. Joseph Allen, D.D., 
Rev. 8. Payson Fay, of Hampton, N. H., and Miss L 
Maria Briguam, of Westborough, Mass. 
In Andover, Mass., on Wednesday evening, Sept. 18, 
by Rev. Prof. Edward A. Park, Rev. Grorar B. Ler 
rx, of Bangor, Me., and Miss Sanan Eywanos, daugh- 
ter of the late Rey. Elias Cornelius. 


Died, 
At Derby, Conn. Sept. 19, Sanan M., infant daughter 
of Kev. Geo. Thacher, of this city. 
In Hamden, Coun., Sept. 10, of dysentery, Paxson 
Ives, aged 59 years 
At Sacramento, Cal., August 1, Arexanner 8. Lan- 
sing, aged 28 years, son of Rev. Dr. Lanving, of 
Brooklyn. 
At Louisville, Sept. 8, Rev. Dr, Bascom, Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and a very 
celebrated pulpit orator of the West. Me died in 
peace, trusting alone in the merits of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
In Charlestown, Mass., Sept. 17, Tuomas Kerrens, 
aged 90 years. He was the last survivor of four bro- 
thers, all of whom bore arms in the revolutionary war 
At the age of fourteen he was taken prisoner by the 
British when they burnt Charlestown, at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, He afterwards served in several cam- 
paigns in the Massachusetts forces. 
At Boston, at the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Sept. 22, Sianor Anronto Sawrt, aged 48, the worthy 


proprietor ood roanufketurer of the extraordinary ana- 
tomie: vax, recently exhibited in thig eity. 
He wa. ot Florence, and a most estimable and 
accomplished man. He leaves a young widow, an Eng- 


ish iady of rare excellence, who by this sudden bereave- 


nt finds herself alone in a strange land, though not, 
v believe, among strangers to her worth, or those who 
will not readily yield her their sympathy and friendly 
counsel. 





fo AMERICAN BIBLE UNION.—The first an- 
nual meeting of the American Biblé Union will be held 
ai the Baptist Tabernacle in Mulberry-street, on the 
afternoon and evening of Thursday, Oct. 3, 1850. The 
afternoon meeting will commence at 3 o'clock, and the 
evening at7 o'clock. Key. 3. Kemington, of N. York, 
Kev. James Belcher, of i:llsworth, Me., Prof. Laton, of 
Madison University, and Elder Alex. Campbell, of 
Bethany College, Va., are expected to deliver addresses 
WM. H. WYCKOFF, Cor. Sec. 





iG- The New York Evangelical Congregational As- 
sociation will hold their stated meeting in the First 
Congregational Church at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., ou 
Tuesday, Oct. 8, at 10 o’elock A.M. 
L. F. WALDO, Register 

Poughkeepse, Sept. 24, 1850. 

6G NOTICE.—The Allen-st. Presbyterian Church 
(tev. Mr. Thacher’s) having been closed for repairs 


and cleansing, will be redpenod for public worship next 
Sabbath, 29th inst., at the usual hours, 





oo The semi-annual meeting of the L. L. Consocia- 
tion will be held at Baiting-Holiow on Wednesday, Cet. 
9, at 1 o’clock P.M. 

OVERNESS WANTED in the family of a clergy- 
man inthe country. A pious young lady, one capa- 
bie of teaching Music and Singing, with thorough in- 
struction in the ordinary English branches, and willing 
to accept a moderate salary, with the comforts of a plea- 
sant home, will hear of a good situation by addressing 
a line to P. 8. J., box 1926, Post-office, N.Y, 95-2" 
Julius A. Fay’s Boarding School for Boys, 
Evizasetrurown, N. J. 
Ts. Winter Session will commence on the first Mon- 
day in November. 
Boys are prepared for any class in college, or for mer- 
cantile and other active —— 
French is attended to by all the pupils, and is made a 
spoken language. 

Cireulars may be obtained at the Music store of Wim. 
Hall & Son, corner of Broadway and Park Place, 95-6." 
Littell’s Living Age—No. 333.—12 1-2 cents, 
Commencing a new volume, 

CONTENTS ¢ 


6. Who wrote Shakspeare’s Henry VIII '~Centle- 


man’s Mag. 

7. Respousibility of Monomaniacs.—New Monthly 
Magazine. 

8. A Day and Night among the High Alps.—Ladies’ 


Companion. 
9, Ellen Linn, the Needlewoman.—Tait's Mag. 
10. Foreign Miscellany.—Sundry Papers. 
With Poetry, Short Articles, and Notices of New 
Books. 
Published weekly at 
E. 


And sold by 
95-1t 


Six Dollars a Year by 

ITTELL & CU., Boston. 
Dewrrr & Davenrort, 
Tribune Buildings, N. Y. 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED A NEW BOOK, ENTITLED 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE MILLION, 
OR THE TRUE GUIDE TO HEALTH, 
"yN Eclectic and Reformed Principles, with nearly 
100 fine illustrations. Price in leather and cloth, 
31.50. Paper, $1. 12mo. 528 pp. By Cuauces D. 
Hammonp, M.D., Member of the Eclectic School of 
Medicine, &c. Being plain advice to beth sexes in the 
treatment of Nervous, Consumplive, Scrofulous, and 
other complainte. 

“ It evidently has a good purpose, aims to accomplish 
an object highly Cesirable and purely benevolent. ‘There 
is a degree of both physiviogical and patbologieal infor- 
mation which may not only be safely, bat with the 
highest utility, communicated indiseriminacely to the 
buik of readers.”"--/-vangelist. 

In order to give KVERYBODY an opportunity of pos- 

sessing this valuable book, it has been neatly nd in 

paper, and, as an inducement to clubs and others, raix- 

TEEN copies will be sent as per order on the receipt of 

$10 ; six on the receiptof $5; and single copies for $1. 

Postage any distance in the United States 14 cents, 
Cioth and leather bound at the same rates oc diseount. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Publishers of newspapers giving the sbove three in- 
sertions, and sending the publisher copies of the same 
will be entitled to receive a copy as per onder. 95-1 : 


PIANO-FORTES. 
FINE ASSORTMENT of superiontoned Pianos, 
a on — clian accompaniment, manu- 
tactured by the celebrated house of ‘[, ‘& Co, 
Boston, may be found at their eee OR 
NEW YOKK WAREROOMS, 447 BROADWAY. 
A large supply of good secondhand Pianos for sale 
cheap, or to rent. WATEKS & BERRY, 
Grand aod Canal-sts. 
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many coming across the continent by way of the Cas- 
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Crditors able, 


Review or Proresson Park's THROL0G1Es OF 
Tae INTELLECT aNp OF THE FEELINGS. pp. 58. 
This unbound pamphlet comes to us with the 
words By tue Eprror partially erased but still 
legible on its front. We presume, therefore, 
that it is the intended first article in some forth- 
coming Quarterly. More definitely, we suppose 
it to be the production of the editor of such a 
Quarterly recently established in this city; a 
Journal in which the editor is in the habit of 
propounding certain alleged special notions about 
Prophecy, to the fit audience—though very few 
—whom his inculcations reach ; and from which 
he occasionally discharges a not very formidable 
batiery of argumentative guns at whoever hap- 
pens to pass the outposts of his Orthodoxy. If 
he be the author of the pamphlet before us—and 
we wish we could think we were slandering 
him in supposing it—he has reason to be 
ashamed of it, and to wish that its parentage 
may not be known among gentlemen. It is—to 
use a portion of his own winning and graceful 
phraseology—a “discrepant, contradictious and 
solecistical” attack on Prof. Park's recent Dis- 
course, and on the Chrigtian and literary charac- 
ter of the author himself; an attack whose dis- 
tempered and antic violence will effectually pre- 
vent it from accomplishing the harm which its 
author meditated, but whose spirit and aim are 
as bad as they can be. It is so extreme as to be 
absurd, It goes to such lengths of personal 
vituperation that the force of its argument, if 
there were any in it, would infallibly be broken. 
The immédiate impression of any intelligent 
and candid reader will be, we are certain, that 
some personal pique has stimulated and exag- 
geérated it; and that the publication of the Dis- 
course was only an occasion for the outpouring 
of stuff which was working in the Reviewer, and 
was bound to come out. We hope he feels easier 
now it is off. 

In order to give a color of justification to his 
sweeping and personal attack on so eminent a 
clergyman as the author of the Discourse, the 
writer sedulously, and to say the truth some- 
what ingeniously, misrepresents that Discourse 
from the very beginning of his ‘‘review.” The 
main argument of the sermon, as we apprehend 
it, is simply this; and certainly if we are right 
it is both intelligible, valuable, and obnoxious to 
ho just objection :—that the Intellect in man ap- 
prehends objective Truth after laws and forms 
peculiar to itself, and presents that truth to 
others, or to its own contemplation, in accord- 
ance with these laws—definitely and scientifi- 
cally ; while the Heart—including the affections 
and emotions—apprehends that Truth, and in 
turn expresses it, after laws that are “different, 
and special to itself. It apprehends it in a more 
animated, various and impassioned way ; and it 
utters it to others, not according to the rigid 
accuracy of the intellectual method, but with 
more freedom, glow and pliancy of expression ; 
with words that are forcible rather than exact ; 
under representations that are graphic and true 
to the impression, but that are warmer than the 
intellect would have prompted or would alto- 
gether accept. The Truth itself, as objective 
and permanent, seen by God’s mind, is of course 
immutable, But as the Intellect predominates 
in one man, and the Heart in another, their 
thodes,of expressing that Truth will be different 
and contrasted. The one theology thus formed 
is as true as the other, as related to the faculty 
which should criticise it; but the theology of the 
Intellect is not to be tried at the bar of the Emo- 
tions; nor the theology of the affections to be 
measured by the rules of the mere speculative 
Intelligence. God has supplied both these sys- 
tems, as addressed to both these departments in 
the Soul, in His Revelation of the truth. And 
the two subjective systems constructed in the 
soul, or wrought by it into expression, should 
properly inter-act; correcting and defining, or 
illustrating and vivifying one another, as their 
nature may be. 

What there is in this doctrine—which is the 
substance, in the briefest terms, of what we 
gather from the noble and splendid Discourse so 
villainously treated—to offend a just sensibility 
to departures from Christian truth, we cannot 


perceive. That it illustrates many seeming dis- | 


erepancies in the structure of the Scriptures, 
relieves difficulties, removes objections, opens 
new tracts of thought and inquiry—is suffi- 


call it ‘guilty,’ if we mean by this word ‘ inti- 
mately connected with guilt,’ or ‘ exposing us to 
suffering,’ for this DIszaseD NaTURE leads to sin, 
and thereby to its most painful consequences. 
We may in fact apply any epithet whatever to 
OUr INBORN, INVOLUNTARY coRRUPTION, provided 
that this epithet express our dread or hatred of 
it, and do not require the belief that a passive 
condition, previous to all active disobedience, is 
itself deserving of punishment.” 

Let us look at what he says of the doctrine of 
Atonement by Christ, and of justification by 
faith. After having previously said that “ the 
doctrines which concentre in and around a vica- 
rious atonement are so fitted to the appetences of 
a sanctified heart as to gain the favor of a logi- 
cian” and to compel us to believe either them or 
that “man has been created with irresistible in- 
stincts which impel him to believe in a false- 
hood”—he adds, in a very striking and memora- 
ble passage near the close of the Discourse: 
“There are indeed kinds of Theology which 
cannot be reconciled with each other. There is 
a life, a soul, a vitalizing spirit of truth, which 
must never be relinquished for the sake of peace 
even with an angel. There is (I know you will 
allow me to express my opinion) A LINE OF SEPA- 
RATION WHICH CANNOT BE CROSSED between those 
systems which insert and those which omit the 
doctrine of justification by faith in the sacrifice 
of Jesus. This is the doctrine which blends in 
itself the theology of intellect and that of feel- 
ing, and which*can no more be struck out from 
the moral than the sun from the planetary sys- 
tem. Here the mind and the heart, like justice 
and mercy, meet and embrace each other; and 
here is found THE SPECIFIC AND INBFFACEABLE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE GOSPEL AND EVERY 
OTHER SYSTEM.” 

In regard to man’s need of renewal through 
the Divine Spirit, he announces as emphatically 
as it is possible to do it—as a doctrine which the 
utmost activity of the analyzing faculty can re- 
duce no further, consistently with the truth—that 
“the character of our Race needs aN ESSENTIAL 
TRANSFORMATION, by an INTERPOSED INFLUENCE 
From Gop ;” and his reference to the “ eternal 
punishment of some and the eternal blessedness 
of others” in the future world, according as they 
have loved God or have hated him, though rapid 
and incidental, is too distinct and emphatic to 
Jeave the smallest doubt of his coincidence at 
this point with the teachings of the Scriptures. 

We beg to ask, again, then for what purpose, 
and to what end, is an attack to be made on the 
reputation for orthodoxy of the author of this 
Discourse? Is: there the least necessity or rea- 
son for it? Are men of great power as preach- 
ers and writers, so superabundant in,the orthodox 
ranks that we can afford to denounce them for the 
shadow of a shade of difference from others; or 
for the introduction of principles into theologic 
discussion that are really of value, though novel 
in their aspect? Is heresy-hunting so profitable 
a game, for the brindled coats and the tusks of 
ivory which its followers bring home, that the 
churches can afford to have their noblest and 
best pursued by all the horsemen and dogs that 
may be set on their track? For ourselves we 
are sick of the whole system. Personally, it is 
our happiness and joy to hold the Faith of the 
ancient Church ; the Faith which to us shines 
clearly through the Scriptures ;—the faith in 
Christ, as an atoning Savior, Divine and human 
in one person, through whom we have redemp- 
tion and the remission of sins; the faith in the 
Holy Ghost, as the regenerating, illuminating, 
sanctifying Spirit in the souls of believers; the 
faith in the Father, as the Author of this stupen- 
dous system of grace and salvation for fallen 
and condemned man, according to whose pur- 
poses of mercy its benefits are bestowed. If the 
Scriptu.res do not contain and hold forth this sys- 
tem, we own ourselves incapable of determining 
their meaning, or that of any most perspicuous 
proposition. Around this have gathered through 
all the Past the hopes and joys and praises of 
God’s, people. It has been confessed unfalter- 
ingly amid dungeons and upon racks. It has 
loo’ ked through glowing eyes up-turned toward 
he aven, while the flames of martyrdom were 
kindling at the feet. Our hope, our peace, our 
£ piritual life, our efforts for others, all rest and 
stand in this grand system. Above all earthly 
good we value and prize it. More precious is it 
than rubies, or than jewels of gold. And what- 
soever contravenes it is surely to be resisted. 
| We would not knowingly help one heresy on its 








ciently obvious. We see no reason why it 
should not silently make itself a place among 
the acknowledged elements of modern Theology. 
It certainly will not take more than one or two 
such coarse and reckless attacks as the one be- 
fore us to install it in the esteem of all Christian: 
men. If the author of this is not laboring under a 
chronic and constitutional inability to understand 
the existence of any theology of the ‘feelings 
except a brutal and false one, then he is either 
beside himself with hostility to the author of te 
Discourse, or he is determined to achieve no to- 
riety at any cost. We do not hesitate to say 
that the appearance of such an article on such 
an occasion is discreditable to th e Christianity 
which the Review professes to defend. It puts 
the Review itself upon the ca’ cegory of public 
nuisances. We would sooner have a snake in 
our bosoms than it in our farailies. And it will 
be a duty, which we shall w.ost gladly and faith- 
fully perform, to “yarn the Christian community 
with which we may have influence against any 
admission, int 4 their studies or parishes, of the 
organ of Sv oh sweeping and disreputable attacks 
on those * . whose good name the churches have 
astakr The worst ferocity of the political press 
is ler. rabid and mischievous than such gnash- 
10° ; of teeth. 

And now, taking the opportunity thus afforded, 
we should like to ask, not such a headlong and 
irresponsible writer as the one whose pamphlet 
lies before us, but the intelligent and well-inten- 
tioned men who seem to be meditating or patron- 
izing a foray against this Discourse, and against 
the Seminary at Andover in consequence of it,— 
What is to be gained by it? Where is the call 
for it? Is there any heresy in this Sermon that 
requires or that justifies it? The central and main 
argument of the Discourse we have glanced at 
already. It is simple, definite, and well-discrim- 
inated. It does not imply at all that there is any 
interior and essential contradiction between the 
theology of the feelings and that of the Intel- 
lect; that the truth is divided against itself; or 
that the substance of truth which the feelings 
work up into their animated forms is not real 
and valuable,—as much so as that which the In- 
tellect expresses. It simply demonstrates the 
existence and opens the extent of the diversi- 
ties, in appearance and form, between the sys- 
tems of truth as coming from these different 
moulds. And we are satisfied that the healthy 
Christian sense of the ministry and the churches 
will in the end accept it as sound, and reward it 
as valuable. The author may safely leave it to 
the guardianship of Time. 

And what are the specific results, of doctrinal 
statement and explication, developed, incidentally, 
in connection with this main argument? Are 
they such as to justify any onslaught upon the 
Sermon? Is there in them a deviation from the 
truths that have so long given power and life to 
the New England Pulpit? Let us see what 
Prof. Park says, in the Sermon or the notes, of 
various matters important in Theology; e. g. 
of the certainty that man will sin, until he is 
renewed by the Spirit of God: “So sure is it 
(he says) that man with his unrenewed nature 
will sin, and onty sin, in his moral acts, and so 
important is it that this INFALLIBLE CERTAINTY 
be felt to be true, that our hearts often incline us 
to designate it by the most forcible epithets.” 
Let’ us see what he says of man’s state by na- 
ture: “The fallen, evil nature, which precedes 

OCCAsTONS @ man’s first actual sin, 

ther evil, odious, loathsome. So pro- 

lific is it in results which are so melancholy, 
that while we are trembling at its power we are 
roused up to stigmatize it as ‘sinful’ We may 
thus earnestly reprobate it, if we do not insist 
that the word ‘sinful’ shall be interpreted, in 
scientific language, to mean. that quality which 
js itself worthy of punishment. * ** We may 


way. 

But the spirit of heated and indiscriminate at. 
tack on all who may propound new explanatory 
theories, or who ingenuously contribute of their 
strength and their acquirements to the illustra- 
tion of this truth, in new lights or from new 
points—the spirit of which- the pamphlet before 
us is only an exaggerated specimen—deserves in 
our judgment the severest reprehension. It is 
adverse to the spirit which has hitherto adorned 
and blessed the New England churches, It is 
adverse—which is far more important—to the 
spirit of the Gospel. It tends to feed the pride 
and gratify the malice of the bigoted and the 
passionate. It tends to repulse the purer minds 
and the more wensitive hearts from the system 
that is so rudely and violently represented. It 
is fatal to the progress of revivals, and of be- 
nevolent enterprise. We have an abiding faith 
that the voice of the churches—intelligent as 
they are about the substance of doctrine, and 
comparatively careless about the phrases that 
clothe it, not acted upon either by the animos- 
ities that too often affect the judgments of those 
who should be brethren in the Ministry—will ere 
long be heard in a decisive and unmistakeable 
condemnation of the spirit and its tendencies. 
It were worth thousands of gold to be assured 
that in every Seminary of our land the system 
of the Gospel—in its simplicity, sublimity, and 
Divine energy—is taught as faithfully, as force- 
fully, with as hearty an enthusiasm, with as 
mighty an influence for good on the ministry and 
the churches, as it meets at Andover! 


A Letter to Rev. Ezra 8. Gaxnert, D.D., of 
Boston, occasioned by his tract on Atonement. 
By Nehemiah Adams, Pastor of Essex Street 
church, Bost on. Fourth edition, enlarged. Bos- 
ton: Perkisxis & Whipple, 100 Washington-st. 
1850. 

The excellent appropriateness of this Letter of 
Dr. Adams to the tendencies of feeling in the 
Christian community at Boston, at the time at 
which it was written—the answer which it gave 
to many current and plausible objections to the 
doctrine of the vicarious efficacy of the Death 
of Christ, and its decisive exposition of the 
necessity of this doctrine to the vital integ- 
rity of the Gospel—gained it at once a wide 
circulation, and made the point of its publi- 
cation important and memorable to many minds. 
We read it then, or soon after, with an 
interest that has rarely been awakened by anoth- 
er essay of the same class ; and while something 
of that first interest has passed from it now, 
with the circumstances and the phases of personal 
experience from which it was in part derived, 
we have read it again, in its present enlarged 
form, with pleasure and advantage. That it does 
not open fully the grand evangelical doctrine of 
the Atonement by Christ, in all the fair propor- 
tions and majestic sublimities and wide-reaching 
relations of that doctrine—full as it is of wis- 
dom, grace, Divine love, comfort for the weary, 
assurance for the penitent, and the sternest ad- 
monition for the persistently guilty—is a defect 
more noticeable in it now, since the récent dis- 
cussions, than when it was published ten years 
ago. We cannot but regret that the time given 
to the additional illustration of a portion of the 
argument had not been rather expended in the 
remedy of this defect. 

But taking the Doctrine of Atonement as 
practically held by evangelic believers, as a 
definite and recognizable unity—as doubtless it 
is, when you get under phraseologies to its cen- 
tre and life—this essay removes objections from 
the path of the truth-secker ; it answers the ca- 
vils of enemies with a dialectic skill which is all 
the more effective for the quietness and grace 
with which it is used, the velvet gloves beneath 
which its muscles grasp their subject; and it 
demonstrates, indirectly, what every. student of 
the Scriptures must feel it would seem, that the 








doctrine of Atonement—the expiatory and sacri- 
ficial character of the sufferings of Christ—is the 
doctrine of the Scriptures; interwoven with all 
its language; vitally incorporate into its total 
system of expression, prayers, praises, prophe- 
cies and histories, and discussions of truth. 
The excellent variety and felicity of quotation 
from the language of the Scriptures by which 
the essay is marked, is of itself enough to endear 
it to its readers, and to entitle it to a wide 
and permanent popularity. It has greeted us as 
the face of a familiar friend, awakening memo- 
ries that had been almost ten years buried ; and 
we are grateful to the hand from which it comes 
to us. 


Five Years or a Honrer’s Lire mm THE Fak 
InTERIOR or SouTH Arnica. With notices of 
the native tribes, and anecdotes of the chase of 
the Lion, Elephant, Hippopotamus, Giraffe, Rhi- 
noceros, &c, By Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, 
Esq., of Altyre. With Illustrations. In two 
volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 

A few months since the English papers an- 
nounced the arrival extraordinary at the old 
Chinese Gallery, Hyde Park Corner, in London, 
of the skins of eighteen lions, twenty-eight black 
and thirty-nine rhinoceroses, seventy-six hippo- 
potami, and one hundred and five elephants, also 
a thousand pounds’ worth of ivory, a pair of 
elephant’s tusks measuring nine feet, antlers of 
the largest size, and sundry other trophies of 
war among the wild animals of Africa; these 
were “the produce of five years’ shooting in the 
far interior of Southern Africa, many hundred 
miles beyond the furthest point hitherto reached 
by any white man.” 

The hero of the chase now appears before the 

public in a narrative of his adventures, written 

for the most part upon the ground, after the in- 
cidents and toils of the day. This narrative 
abounds in ‘ hair-breadth ‘scapes,’ and in thrilling, 
though often bloody scenes. Though written 
by a sportsman and for the edification of sports- 
men, the volumes contain considerable informa- 
tion about the geographical features and natural 
history of a region hitherto unknown, and also 
of the tribes that inhabit it. On this account 
the work may become an auxiliary to mission- 
ary enterprise. Still we cannot but remark upon 
the painful contrast between the hunter and the 
missionary as presented in their respective modes 
of life, and their aims and sources of happiness. 

Says the author in his preface: 

“If I have in simple language given pleasure 
to the sportsman, or added one page to the natu- 
ral history of Southern Africa, or to our know- 
ledge of its tribes, I shall think myself amply 
repaid for my many wanderings and watchings 
in a wild and savage land.” 

What a consolation is this in comparison with 

that of him who undergoes privation, toil, and 

suffering for the sake of Christ and for the salva- 

tion of men. . 


Rurat Hours. By a Lady. New York: George 
P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 1850. 
There is a minute accuracy and carefulness of 
description in this beautiful volume which be- 
speaks an alert and observant mind, with a cer- 
tain peculiar firmness and glossiness of style 
which shows the practised writer and the highly 
educated woman. It is said to be the work of a 
daughter of Mr. Fennimore Cooper; and the 
author speaks of it as a ‘simple record of those 
little events which make up the course of the 
seasons in rural life,’ kept for the writer’s amuse- 
ment, and printed with some reluctance, appar- 
ently in answer to the suggestions of friends. It 
is a vivid, cheerful, invigorating book ; full of the 
sights and sounds of the country; and with an 
earnestly religious spirit, and a serenely clear 
Christian faith coming to view in it at intervals, 
that are very attractive and delightful. 


Norman Lesuie; a tale. By C.G. H., author of 
“ The Curate of Linwood,” ete. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 1850. 

This very interesting and well-wrought tale— 
not to be confounded with an American novel of 
the same name published many years since, and 
written if we remember rightly by Mr. Theodore 
Fay—is said by its author to have a foundation 
in the authentic history of Scotland. Its scene 
is laid in the era of the Reformation in that 
country ; its delineations of character and its de- 
scriptions of events are vivid and picturesque ; 
and it may safely be promised that those who 
begin it, with such leisure before them as is given 
by a few hours ride in the boat or on the rail, 
will read it through. 


Macazines. We have tasted the quality 
of a good many of these in the course of a six 
weeks’ journeying, upon cars and steamboats, 
and it is but fair that their publishers and our 
readers should have the benefit of the results. 
Of Blackwood, the Knickerbocker, Holden’s, 
Graham's, etc., we have spoken often, already. 
The pithy, saucy, and dashing paragraphs of 
Maga—its intense toryism, so exquisitely laced 
and relieved with fiction and song; the alternate 
humor and pathos of “ Knick,” and its unfailing 
stock of anecdote, fun, and agreeable gossip 
in the Editor's Table; the carefully edited and 
various assemblage of poetry, essays and tales, 
making up the monthly issues of the two last 
mentioned—all have received from us, and many 
times already, their appropriate notice. There 
is not one of these that we could miss from the 
Table without regret. Visions of a quiet hour 
in the arm chair arise before us with each suc- 
cessive looking-in of their faces. But we pro- 
pose to speak now more particularly of the three 
principal magazines devoted to the re-publica- 
tion of articles from the foreign Reviews and 
Magazines: viz. Tue Eciecric, Tue Livine 
Agr, and Harper’s Montuty Maaazine. 

The first of these has been long in the field. 
It is edited with excellent taste and ability, is 
printed in a very handsome and readable style, 
and makes, when bound into a volume at the 
the close of the year, a most valuable book for 
preservation and reference. Ali the abler and 
more thorough discussions of important questions 
in the English or Scotch Reviews, find a repre- 
sentation in its pages. If the Reviews themselves, 
as republished by Scott, were not so exceedingly 
cheap, the Eclectic under Mr. Bidwell’s auspices 
would well supply their place to any student. 
Indeed we have often found it easier and better 
to go to his magazine at once than to go to the 
Reviews ; being assured that what was really of 
merit and worth in the latter would not have 
escaped the careful eye of his reader and editor, 
while the trivial and light matter would have 
been left to float down. We can very cordially 
commend this work to all students who are with- 
out it. It has so much, too, of lighter matter, in 
the shape of well-culled tales, and geme of song, 
that it is entertaining as well as useful; a beau- 
tiful new year’s present for any father to make 
to his family. Each number is embellished by a 
fine mezzotint engraving. 

Lrrreti’s Livine Ace, (Dewitt & Davenport, 
Tribune Buildings, agents in New York), is 
somewhat lighter and more various in its selec- 
tions than the Eclectic. It takes more freely 
from the leading English newspapers—as the 
Examiner, Spectator, Morning News, and now 
and then a thundering leader from the Times. It 
has a rather freer range, too, among the graceful 
and pleasing tales, and the piquant descriptive 
sketches, which abound in the English maga- 
zines; and bits from the drollery or the sharp 
wit of Punch very frequently enliven its racy 
columns. Yet there are few of the more bril- 
liant and ‘telling’ articles in the ponderous Quar- 
terlies that do not find their way at some time 
through it to its readers. Its frequent appear- 
ance (weekly), with its large and yet convenient 
size, make it somewhat more widely known than 
its less agile competitor; and they enable its 
editor to give it greater reach and variety. Mr. 
Littell bas had a thirty years’ experience at the 
business of selecting from the accumulations of 
foreign Literature ; and he now picks his dain- 
ties with the infallible taste of a keen gourmand. 
The foreign Correspondence of the Living Age 
is also a feature peculiar to itself, among the 
journals of its class, and is almost always racy 
and readable; increasing its'value, and adding to 
its interest. We never bought a number of it 
yet—and we have bought some hundreds,—with- 





It is as a trim and dainty yacht, beautiful, fast- 
sailing, running into all bays and coves as well 
as crossing the deep, in the comparison of that 
admirable packet-ship, the Eclectic. 

Harpers’ Macazine has recently come into 
active competition with these its predecessors. 
We have read attentively the several numbers 
thus far issued, and can testify to its qualities as 
matched against theirs. It isa treasure for the 
rail-car. Of handsome appearance and convenient 
size—printed on beautifully clear and glossy 
paper, with type well-cut and ink of unexcep- 
tionable jet—with a great many articles, brief, 
various, unlimited in range among the lighter 
productions of the periodical press—it is a jewel 
of price to the weary way-farer. Where an 
article from the North British would be looked at 
with a painful sense of the inability to master it 
—where the last novel by James opens into a 
too appalling length before the fatigued vision— 
this magazine meets precisely the want, You 
may read it, and lay itdown. There is nothing 
in it that should not be, for your present pur- 
pose. There is almost every thing in it that 
should be there. Chapters from Household 
Words, extracts from new or forth-coming books, 
installments of articles—containing often the 
fruit and result of pages of discussion—exciting 
incidents of travel and adventure, descriptions of 
works of art, with a collection at the close of 
criticisms, chat, reviews and resumes of late intel- 
ligence, summaries of literary news, etc.—all 
combined, make up a monthly every way attrac- 
tive and excellent in its place, and bidding fair 
to have a large and still-widening circulation. 
Mr. Raymond, of the Courier, is said to be its 
editor; and his excellent literary taste and Chris- 
tian morality are a guaranty that nothing low or 
impure will ever soil its page. It sheers clear of 
the more elaborate articles in the great English 
Reviews. It is not adapted to the same wants or 
the same classes with the Eclectic. It takes the 
lighter, the more amusing, the more fanciful or 
striking of Magazine Literature. But it accom- 
plishes this its purpose with excellent success, 
and will make itself friends wherever it shall go. 
We rejoice in all these collections for the 
American public of the thoughts and essays of 
the thinkers abroad. They all find a home on 
our table and inourregards, Our readers cannot 
possibly afford to be without one of them; and 
if they cannot decide from our description which 
one of them to select we cordially advise them 
to take them all! 


The Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Common Schools in New Hampshire, presented to 
the Legislature in June last, is a thick pamphlet of 
150 pages, filled with practical reports and sugges- 
tions, the collection and diffusion of which must be 
of great service to the cause of Common School 
education. The Commissioner, Rev. R. S. Rust, ap- 
pears to be discharging his office with diligence and 
usefulness. 


[With respect to the following good-tempered 
criticism upon our correspondent, we would only 
say that we understood him to give facts and 
impressions rather than studied opinions.—Eds. 
Ind.1 


For the Ind 


out feeling well repaid for the shilling it cost us. | always be done in such a manner as to separate | bliss my ev 


the chaff from the wheat and make a salutary 
impression. M. B. 





A HYMN: 

Written by Rev. Dr. John C. Lord, and sung by the 
Choir in the exercises at the Dedication of “ Forest 
Lawn Cemetery,” Buffalo, on the 15th ultimo. 


Place for the dead— 
Not in the noisy city’s crowd and glare, 
oe ee walls and dusty streets, but where 
The balmy breath of the free summer air 
Moves murmuring softly o’er the new-made grave, 
Rustling — the boughs which wave 
Above the dwellers there. 


Rest for the dead— 
Far, far from the turmoil and strife of trade, 
Let the broken house of the soul be laid, 
Where the violets blossom in the shade, 
And the voices of nature do softly fall 
Over the silent sleepers all— 
here rural graves are made. 


Room for the dead— 
Away from the crowded and ghastly caves 
Where the dead lie heap’d and the thick strewn graves 
Do jostle other like following waves— 
In the pl earth’s broad bosom yields, 
Room for in woods and fields, 
* Whi nature craves. 


Place for the dead— 
In the quiet glen where the wild vines creep, 
And the desolate mourner may wait and weep, 
Nor sighs nor sounds profane disturb their moan— 
With God and with the dead alone— 

“ Deep th unto deep.” 


Rest for the dead— 
Away from all walls—where the wild bird sings, 
And the hurrying cloud its shadow flings 
O’er streamlet and rock, where the ivy clings 
To the ancient oak—the dead should lie, 
Till on the ear of death the cry 

Of final judgment rings. 


Room for the dead— 
The living wait their doom, the gay, the strong, 
The beautiful, together soon must 
The doors of death, and they who mourn, ere long 
Must lie with kindred dust, and soon or late 
All pass the ever-open gate— 
m—room—oh give them room ! 


SE aan 


Decision and Destiny. 


Indecision ruins souls by millions. Truth and 
conscience and the Spirit plead for duty and 
right ; pleasure and riches and ambition tempt to 
sin and ruin. Thousands know the better path 
of happiness and peace, but follow the road that 
leads to death. 
Prescott the eminent historian relates, that 
Pizarro the conqueror of Peru, in one of his re- 
verses, Was cast upon the island of Gallo, with 
a few of his followers. When in a starving 
condition, two vessels arrived from Panama for 
his relief, and to induce him to abandon his ob- 
ject. Now came the test of his decision of char- 
acter, afid the determination of his earthly des- 
tiny. “Drawing his sword, he traced a line 
with it in the sand, from east to west. Then 
turning towards the south, ‘Friends and com- 
rades,’ he said, ‘on that side are toil, hunger, 
nakedness, the drenching storm, desolation, and 
death; on this side, ease and pleasure. There 
lies Peru, with its riches; here, Panama and its 
poverty. Choose, each man, what becomes a 
brave Castilian. For my part, I go to the South.’ 
So saying, he stepped across the line. He was 
followed by eleven others,” and Peru was con- 
quered. 

Could we encircle each impenitent reader with 
a line drawn by the sword of the Spirit, we 
would say, “Dying man, thereare self-denial and 
providential discipline, and fearful conflicts, and 
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SABBATH-KEEPING. 


Messrs. Epitors:—I have read the letter of 
your pedestrian correspondent, in your last, with 
much interest ; and while J feel thankful for the 
information it imparts, the general impression 
which it has left upon my mind has not been, to 
say the least, wholesome; and there are one or 
two things which seem to me quite objectionable. 
Asa whole,I think the impression on the mind, 
especially of a worldly and irreligious man, is, 
that the gay, pleasurable Sabbath-keeping of 
Germany is more desirable than the strict Sab- 
bath-keeping of America, seeing it is perfectly 
consistent with the most simple-minded, self- 
denying spirit, and even earnest piety ; and that 
the wine and beer-drinking usages of Germany 
are not after all so wrong and mischievous as 
one taught in our schools might imagine. The 
most spiritual, the most devotional—men whose 
piety the traveler would gladly imitate,— 
are spoken of as attending the theater and the 
billiard-room, drinking their wine as regularly as 
we would our tea, and almost as ready for any 
pleasant amusement on Sunday as on any other 
day. Well, if this is so in Germany, says the 
man of pleasure, why not have it so in America, 
—seeing that, with all this pleasurable indul- 
gence, there is “ the most earnest piety and devo- 
tional spirit?’ Your correspondent does not 
say that this is wrong and destructive to piety. 
He asserts that it is absolutely connected with 
piety. All he says is, that the great question to 
be asked is, What are the practical results ? and 
then he declares it a very difficult thing to judge, 
because the true religious principle of a people 
expresses itself in different ways—‘ much of this 
which looks like gaiety to us, may be the out- 
going of the purest affection under the influence of 
a higher affection ”"—though, in conclusion, he 
cannot believe that the method adopted in Ger- 
many of keeping the Sabbath “is of any benefit 
to the great body of the nation. It is a day of 
indulgence and freest amusement.” Now here it 
seems to me he greatly errs. The main question 
is not what are the practical results, but what 
does the law of God require? and is this mode 
of keeping the Sabbath conformable to that law ? 
and, if it is not, we need not stop to look after 
results; we know they will be bad; and we 
know that all this piety, which in the face of 
that law conforms to the world in pleasurable in- 
dulgence, is of a most questionable character. 
It is not built on the word of God and it will throw 
that word to the winds before it will regard it. 
God says we must not be conformed to the world, 
must not seek our own pleasure on his holy day 
—not speak our own words or think our own 
thoughts, but consecrate the day to him, to his wor- 
ship and his glory ; and it appears to me that the 
commendation of any other Sabbath piety by our 
European travelers is calculated to do much mis- 
chief among us. As to the wine and beer drinking 
of Germany and England it is only just what was 
common with us all thirty years ago. And why 
did we abandon it? Because all who drank be- 
came drunkards? By no means. Thousands 
on thousands drank without essential, if any 
perceptible injury. But thousands were destroy- 
ed, and as a preventive and reformatory measure, 
the Christian church, as a body, in America, 
abandoned the use. Sixty thousand Englishmen 
and Scotchmen go annually to the drunkard’s 
grave. The light wines of Germany and France 
do comparatively but little mischief, but what is 
to be said of the heavy beer of Germany and of 
the brandy of the whole North of Europe? 
And who does not know that the use of the 
former leads to that of the latter, and that in- 
temperance is not to be rooted out of the earth 
but by the total abstinence principle? Pious 
men (pious in the German sentimental sense) 
may drink and attend theaters and play billiards 
on the Sabbath, but surely they would know 
something more about real godliness and be 
greater benefactors to mankind in a different 
course. Now suppose, Messrs. Editors, a Ger- 
man traveler should go through our beloved New 
England and send home to Germany an account 
of our beloved New England Sabbaths and pure 
temperance principles, and say to his countrymen, 
men of real piety here never play billiards nor 
go to the theater on the Sabbath, nor drink wine 
or strong drink; and I have asked myself two 
questions, what is the conformity of this to 
God’s word,and what are the practical results ? and 
I find first, God’s word is all in favor of it, and sec- 
ond, the results are good, and I feel that all our 
pleasure-loving Sabbath Christians in Germany 
are wrong and should fear and tremble; would not 
his letter be calculated to do much more good 
among his countrymen, than is the circulation of 
the epistle of your correspondent among ours ? 
For, say what we will, if we hold up things deci- 
dedly wrong as consistent with true and devoted 
piety—in any partof the world, men of the world 
will lay hold of this to quiet their conscience, 
even if they make no pretense to religion; and 
while we state facts respecting the condition of 
foreign countries and foreign churches, it should 





toils, and ultimate victory and reward ; 
here, are present ease, and fleeting joys, and 
empty honors. There, is heaven, with its glo- 
ries ; here, is earth, with its pleasures; and yon- 
der, hell, with its destiny of misery. ‘Choose 
you, this day, whom you will serve,’ and where 
you will go. Eternity hinges on your decision 
—an eternity of bliss or woe !"—Amer. Messen- 
ger. 
First of August in Jamaica. 

The Jamaica correspondent of the Noncon- 
formist writes under date of August 3d: 

The twelfth anniversary of freedom has now 
passed away, and the freed man seems as disin- 
clined as ever to forget what he calls his “ birth- 
day.” Around us the watch-night was univer- 
sally observed, and all night long the air was 
full of the sounds of joy. The drum and the 
dance, with laughter, mirth, and song, kept some 
apparently joyful in their revels until break of 
day, with rum and coffee for their refreshments. 
And then, ere the sun was in the horizon, the 
pigs were telling aloud their griefs, whilst those 
they had ever esteemed their friends were pre- 
paring them for slaughter. But these were not 
the only sounds. On the night-wind, the well- 
known hymn came breathing along in sober, 
cheerful tune; now from the ridge of hills be- 
hind, and now from the village in the glen before. 
All around it was a confused noise, not of the bat- 
tle of the warrior, nor where garments were rolled 
in blood, but of joy—living, heart-felt joy ; and in 
many instances blended with gratitude to Him 
who “relieved the oppressed,” and ‘heard the 
sighing of the prisoner.” I asked one on the 
following morning if be did not think that there 
were many good masters in the times of slavery. 
“No, sir!” he said, with haste and earnestness ; 
“no massa like free! We have as good a massa 
as anybody, but he no massa like myself. Me 
is the best massa, sir!” It was of little use to 
remind him of hard times, or anything else, to 
damp his mind upon the subject. He was sure 
there was “ nothing like free !” 
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The Peace Congress. 

How the world would stagnate, were it not for 
the follies of the hair-brained and the enthusias- 
tic! Happily, they now and then make the sides 
of the grave and wise to shake with wholesome 
laughter ; even though the aforesaid gravity and 
wisdom quick subside into compassion—pro- 
foundest pity of the Utopians. How many 
laughs has wisdom enjoyed at the cost of spec- 
ulative folly! There was one Hervey, who 
avouched a discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. And the world laughed, and then rebuk- 
ed him; and finally—for his outrageous non- 
sense—punished him by depriving him of his 
practice. There was one Jenner, who, having 
speculated upon the hands of certain dairy- 
maids, theorized upon vaccine virus, and declar- 
ed that in the cow he had found a remedy for 
small pox. And the world shouted, and the 
wags were especially droll, foretelling, in their 
excess of witty fancies, the growth of cows’ 
horns from the heads of vaccinated babies. 
When it was declared that our streets should be 
illuminated by ignited coal-gas—the to flow 
under our feet—the world laughed, and then, 
checked in its merriment, stoutly maintained that 
some night, London, from end to end, would be 
blown up. Winsor, the gas-man, was only a 
more tremendous Guy Fawkes. When the ex- 
perimental steamboat was first essayed at Black- 
wall, and went stern foremost, the river rang 
with laughter. There never was such a water- 
man’s holiday. When Stephenson was exam- 
ined by the parliamentary sages upon a railway 
project, by which desperate people were to trav- 
el at the rate of, aye, fifteen miles an hour, the 
Quarterly Review laughed a sardonic laugh, ask- 
ing, with a killing irony, ‘Would not men as 
soon be shot out of a gun as travel by such 
means ®” And when, last week, the Peace Con- 
gress met at Frankfort, did not the wise ones 
laugh at the tinkering pacificators—the simple 
ones in broad-brim and drab? They met in St. 
Paul’s Church (did they pay twopence?) and 
tiger Haynau listened to them, and was not there 
and then changed to a lamb; neither was a sin- 
gle piece of cannon turned, by the eloquence of 
the talkers, into honey. The wise world has 
laughed at the circulation of the blood—at gas 
—at steamboats—at railways. Why should not 
the world enjoy its horse-collar grin at the 
preachers of peace? Why should not arbitra- 
tion (until an accepted principle) be quite as 
ridiculous (until triumphant) as vaccination * 
If Jenner was a quack, why should not the dove 
—the symbol of peace—be pronounced a most 
fabulous goose* Meanwhile, and only a few 
hours after the departure of the Peace Congress 
from Frankfort, England and France are tied to- 
gether by the electric wire, and the lightning 
carries messages between the nations—the na- 
tural enemies. An electric wire from Dover to 
Cape Grisnez! What a line of comment on the 
laughers !— Punch. 


——~ e - 


Terrors of Memory. 


Though ing events may seem to be for- 
gotten, nothing is ever fully erased from the 
memory. This has been proven by the testimo- 
ny of persons who have been restored, after life 
was almost extinct by drowning. While sinking 
in the water the scenes of early life, and events 
long forgotten, came rushing through the mind 
with awful distinctness. The events of this 
life will be remembered in eternity. The lost 
one, in the regions of despair, will forever re- 
collect the crimes which brought him there. 
Mercies slighted will ever be before his mind. 
No sermon, exhortation, or prayer which he has 
heard on earth, will ever be fo n there: I 
fancy that he will often soliloquize thus: 

“In yonder I was near the kingdom of 
heaven; but I refused to make the mansions of 





er; but here I am, . 
There I knew that the Son of God had bowed in 
Gethsemane and expired on Calvary that | might 
live; but I chose death rather than life. Jesus | United States 


erlasting abode. There F had ptnced 
before me the opportunity of being happy lorev- 
tormented in flame 


on earth. Yes, every day, every hour, he in- 


should abide on me. Often did the spirit of 
God visit me and invite me to seek salvation; 
but, though my heart was tendered, and the tears 
Gowed, 1 euabibed the Spirit, and here | am, 
banished from my God, and yet forbid to die.” 
Reader, you are neither dead nor damned, but 
on praying ground, where you may yet seek 
our soul’s salvation. Thank God for the priv- 
lege! Fly, fly to Christ! By faith claim him 
as yours, that you may not be compelled te take 
up the lamentation, “The harvest is passed, the 
summer is ended, and I am not saved.”— Western 
Christian Advocate. 


An Historicat Curtosiry.—In 1798, a clergy- 
man, Vicar of a parish in Shrewsbusy, committed 
what the Catholics or Puseyites would call sa- 
crilege. In his church was a picture of the Cru- 
cifixion of Christ, suspended over what is called 
the altar. This picture, as he believed it to be 
an object of worship, he ordered to be removed. 
Various efforts were made to retain it, but at 
length it was taken from the building. The Ca- 
tholic. priest, on the next day, issued the follow- 
ing lampoon, which was circulated over the 
whole town: 
“The parson’s the man, 

Let him say what he can, 
Will for gain leave his God in the lurch ; 

Could Iscariot do more 

Had it been in his power, 
Than to turn his Lord out of the Church ?” 


It may easily be supposed that on one part of 
the community this would have its effect; but 
the worthy vicar soon gave evidence that he 
possessed wit as well as his neighbor, for he im- 
mediately replied : ; 


“ The Lord I adore 
Is mighty in power, 
The one only living and true; 
But that Lord of yours 
That I turned out of doors, 
Had about as much knowledge as you. 


“But since you bemoan 
This God of your own, 

Cheer up, my disconsolate brother! 
Though it seem very odd, 
Still, if this be your God, 

Any painter can make you another.” 





The Mount Washington Collegiate Institute, 
218 Fourth-street, corner of Macdougal, facing Wash- 
ington Square, 
EORGE W. CLAKKE, A.M., and JAMES FAN- 
NING, A.M., Principals, opens its eighth school 
year on Monday, the 9th of September, 1850. Past 
success encourages the proprietors to believe that their 
plans of instruction and general management of pupils 
will continue to meet with approbation. 

Having several years since observed the unsurpassed 
beauty and healthfulness of the location of their insti- 
tion, they urchased the lot and built thereon the pres- 
sent edifico, with rooms specially fitted for instruction, 
and amplei .size and number for 180 pupils, devoting 
three storio of the building to the uses of the school, 
with the av rage number of 60 pupils in each depart- 
ment. Bei»g a corner house, the entrance to the dwell- 
ing part, occupied by one of the Principals, is 218 
Fourth-strect, and that of the school, 158 Macdougal. 
Able Professors are employed in all the branches of Lng- 
lish and Clas:ical education, special attention being 

iven to the Mercantile Department. The classes in 

‘rench are in charge of the venerable and distinguished 
Professor Edwards ; those in German are under the care 
of Prof. Theodore Glavbensklee; Prof. R. Palenzuela, 
LL.D., takes charge of the Spanish. The juvenile pu- 
pils are under the personal instruction, as well as care of 
one of the Principals. The proportion of teachers to 
the number of pupils is that of 1 to 20, which, underthe 
advantage of classification according to capacity and 
attainment, greatly multiplies the power of instruction. 
The organization of the school encourages individual 
pupils in any branch to advance to higher classes when- 
ever their proficiency will warrant it. 

The pupils are allowed daily exercise in the Park un- 
der the observation of teachers, where they enjoy the 
advantages of the country for purity of air and whole- 
some recreation. 

No sectarian influence is exerted upon the pupils, but 
the Principals inculcate respect and reverence for all 
things sacred; and without strict morality no pupil can 
remain a member of their school. 

Applications for entering scholars may be made dur- 
ing any part of the day or evening, when circulars for 
particular information can be obtained. 

Strangers to the above institution are referred to the 
following names of its patrons: 

. John L. Mason, James Witherspoon, Esq. 

. Sam’l Seabury, D.D. Israel Minor, sq. 

. A. E. Campbell, D.D. George W. Soule, Esq. 

. J. M. Macdonald, W. M. Vermyle, Esq. 

. Duncan Dunbar, Wm. B. Taylor, Esq. 

. Jobn Lillie, John Fairbanks, Esq. 
Prof. Chas. A. Lee, M.D. Thomas Mckie, ksq. 
Charles Dickinson, M.D. Charles Lowther, Esq. 
James B. Kissam, M.D. K. Sedgwick, Esq. 
Edward Vanderpool, M.D. David Magie, Esq. 

8. P. White, M.D. M. O. Roberts, Lsq. 

A. N. Gunn, M.D. D. R. Martin, Esq. 

A, 8. Ball, M.D. F. A. Palmer, Esq. 

Alex. J. Clinton, M.D. George Lider, Esq. 

S. R. Kirby, M.D. Wilmot Williams, Esq. 
John Newhouse, Esq. Stiles Curtis, Esq. 

John 3. Woodward, Esq, James Robinson, Esq. 

G. M. Spier, Esq. Starks W. Lewis, Esq. 
P. A. Hargous, ksq. Ebenezer Monroe, Esq. 
Louis E. Hargous, Esq. Alex. M. L. Scott, Esq, 
Wm. Black, ksq. Matthias Clark, Esq. 
Francis P. Sage, Esq. Monson Clark, Esq. 

John J. Phelps, Esq. P. J. Bogert, Esq. 
George D. Phelps, isq. D. Louderback, Hsq. 
Tredwell Ketcham, Esq. Francis Tryon, Esq. 

R. D, Weeks, Iq. John C. Work, Esq. 
Fred. Havemeyer, Esq. Jesse Browne, Esq. 
Warren Harriot, Esq. Asahel Jones, Esq. 
Henry Gulager, Esq. Alexander Frazer, Esq. 
W. E. Dodge, Esq. Austin W. Otis, Esq. 
William Way, Esq. John Pryer, Esq. 
Richard Bigelow, sq. Nicholas D. Herder, Esq. 
Samuel Leeds, Esq. C. A. Baudouine, Esq. 
James 8S. Sturgis, Esq. John Copeutt, Esq. 
George H. Swords, Esq. Louis 8. Fellows, Esq. 
Thomas J. Stevens, Esq. E.H. Burger, Esq. 
Antonio Aranguron, Esq. Adam Pentz, Esq. 

Caleb Brush, a Thomas Kettell, Esq. 

B,. B. Sherman, Esq. J. W. Gabaudan, Esq. 
Cornelius McLean, Esq. J. A. C. Gray, Esq. 

H. B. Hart, Esq. William A. Wheeler, Esq. 
Samuel Winant, Esq. William M. Wilson, Esq. 
es Starling, Esq. Randolph Lowerre, Esq. 
Philip J. Cohen, Esq. William Lowerre, Esq. 
Edward Coleman, Esq. Samuel J. Berry, Esq. 
Mitchell C. Brooks, Esq. Daniel Walker, Esq. 
M. H. Newman, Esq. Philip Henry, jr. 





St 
Richmond Seminary for Young Ladies, 


Near Ricumonp Vitiaee, Staten Istanp, N. Y. 
HE Sixth Session of the above Institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, Nov. 6th. The building is 
— with every comfort, and location most healthy 
The grounds comprehend about 20 acres of high land, 
commanding a view of the beautiful bay of New York. 
hysical exercises will be carefully attended to. The 
evenings will be devoted to reading, conversation, danc 
ing, music, and singing. Ladies of all ages may hére 
find a cheerful and comfortable home. For board, wash- 
ing, instruction in all the English branches, Latin 
French, with the use of books and stationery, per session 
of 22 weeks, $104. Pianoforte and Singing, with the 
use of instrument, $30. (No extra charge.) The Rich- 
mond stage meets the boat which leaves Whitehall 
Ferry, N. Y., at 9, 3, and 5 o’clock, and brings passen 
gers to the gate of the institution. Circulars with fur- 
ther particulars can be obtained at Mr. Stodart’s, 345 
Broadway, Mr. Benedict’s, 5 Wall-street, N. Y. ; and of 

Mr. and Mrs. Kellett, at the institution. 92-10t* 








Northampton Collegiate Institute, 


S FALL SESSION will commence on Tuesday, 
the 8th of October next. 
Particulars may be learned by application to the sub- 
scriber at Northampton, Mavs. 
-6t* LEWIS J. DUDLEY. 


Lewis Academy, Southington, Conn. 
S. FENN, A.b., Principal. 

HE Fall Term of this Institution will commence on 

the 30th of October, and continue 15 weeks. It is 
designed for both sexes. Thorough and practical in 
struction will be given in the common English studies 
in the higher branches of the Mathematics, and inthe 
languages. ‘The tuition is for the common English 
studies $5 per term, for the higher Mathematics $6, 
and for the Languages $7. 

The Institution is located in a town healthy, central, 
and easy of access, and is but a short distance from the 
depot on the Canal Railroad. 

ard can be obtained at reasonable rates in private 

families. For further particulars apply to 
JULIUS 8. BARNES, 

tras. 





LUCAS UPSON, 
94-6t A. P. PLATT, 





J. WYMAN'S 
Classical and English School, 


No. 46 East SixTEENTH-ST., CORNER OF IRVING Prace. 


Fall Term commences Monday, Sept. 9. 


School for Young Ladies. 


OS. 11 and 18 CARROLL PLACE, Bleecker-st. 
(entrance to the School No. 1), New York. Prof. 
Henry P. Tapran, D.D., Principal. 
This Institution is replete with accommodations and 
facilities for the education of Young Ladies, both as 
day and boarding scholars. Pupils of all ages are re- 
ceived, and arranged into properly assorted classes, un- 
der the instruction of competent and experienced teach- 
ers. All the branches which enter into a thorough and 
polite education, are comprised in the course of instruc- 
tion. Besides attending to the general superintendence 
of the School, the Principal devo‘es several hours a day 
to instructing the higher classes. Young ladies who 
wish to pursue the higher branches of science and lite- 
rature, will find here ample provisions. The aim of the 
is to make this institution in every respect 
to nts for the education of their daugh- 
ters. The ensuing schoel year commences met 
t 


7th. 
The Collegiate School, 
No. 9% Menrcer-sr., 
LLL be reépened on Monday, Sept. 9th. Circulars 
W containing terms may be obtained at the Book- 
stores of Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers, and D. 


Fanshaw’s, y- ee 
WM. FORREST, Principal. 


91-6t 

Sabbath-School Music. 
ABBATH-SCHOOL GEMS OF MUSIC AND 

POETRY, sy J. & A. CrvrxsHann. is work 
is to the attention of ey pe and 
Teachers of Sunday-Schools, as worthy of a prominent 
in their course of instruction. No se 
this. Price 25 ng Gav per bs ped Published b 
or r hundred. 

A. '&. BARNES & CO, 61 Johnst > 

New York, Aug. 24, 1850 91-4teow 
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was my advocate from year to year while I was sn to bind with the above, the 


terceded in- my behalf; but I rejected his inter-|, eon 
cession, and chose rather that the wrath of God | merchants and manufacturers in e 


of hour to the inspection of 


THE THIRD EDITION OF | 
“New York: Past, Present, and Future.” 
By E. Porter Beupex, — 
Prepared from official sources. Pu 
" for sale by Booksellers 
com — the fn Bo ag The 
ts by which they have 


Prall, 
the 
have 


arran , and will 


AMERICAN ADVERTISER, 
ce work for h 





P LEWIS & CO., 
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Massachusetts 8. 8. Society. 
C. C. DEAN, Treasurer, 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
IHE whole number of the Bound Volumes of the So- 
ciety is above 600, varying in price from 8 cents to 


cents. 

The Society publish 20 different volumes of Bible 
Question Books, and a large number of isms, for 
infant Schools; also, have put up four assorted Libra- 
ries, in uniform bindings, cloth, gt backs, and lettered 
and numbered to correspond with the catalogues which 
go with them. Titles and prices of the Libraries are as 
follows:—-THE INFANT’S LIBRARY, 40 volumes, 
$5.50; THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, 100 volumes, 
$20; YOUTH’'S LIBRARY, 170 volumes, $49; FAM- 
ILY LIBRARY, 25 volumes, $12. 


bany. 








erreot 
for light isc. 
ior to at iously used ee 
FAMILY GROUPS-CLUBS, SCHOOL anv COL. 
LEGIATE CLASSES (not exceeding 50 Persons) 
taken in 15 to 20 seconds. Children taken, at all a my 
Ee : two —— seconds. si 
Jitizens and the public generally are invited to yj 
the Gallery, and examine and oniatnie the pictures = 
those from any other establishment. Portraits, Minia. 
tures and erreotypes copied with accuracy. A good 
assortment 0: Lockets aud Pins for sale. A great vari. 
ty of the most beautiful Caskets for Daguerreotypes 
Likenesses of a large number of Clergymen can be 
seen at the Gallery, viz: Drs. Beecher, Cox, Patten 
Skinner, Mason, Beman, Jarvis, Hardenburgh, Hutto,’ 
Tyne, and others. F . 
Also about 40 Missionaries of the Amer. Board, 


MINNESOTA PACKETs. 
SPRING AND SUMMER ARRANGEMENT POR 
EGULAR so ee 

REG SEMI-WEEKLY LINE FROM G 
NA (ILL.) TO ST. PETERS (MINNESOTS - 
Steamer DR. FRANKLIN, Capt. M. W. Lonu., 
Steamer NOMINEE, Capt. Pa nad Sarru. on 


. The arrangement 
by artists 


Tt 
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CHARLES HOSMER, Hartford. 
J.B. PECK, New Haven. 
L. & E. EDWARDS, Norwich. 


Dr. Sears’s Life of Luther. 

HE LIFE OF LUTHER; with special reference 
to its Earlier Periods and the ming Scenes of 
the Keformations By Barnas Sears, D.D. I8mo. 486 
. With several Steel Engravings and numerous 
Jood Cuts. Price 50 cents. Also, 12mo. 528 pp. 
Price $1. 

Dr. Sears’s Life of the Reformer is the fruit of long 
and patient research. He speaks of having examined 
several hundred works pertaining to Luther. Every 
page bears testimony to the faithfulness with which he 
as used his rich materials. Clearness is the most 
striking characteristic. The tangled web of German 


86-13t 





concerned, is unraveled, and the reader enjoys the satis- 
faction of —: a faithful and intelligent guide at 
every step. Theological terms, phraseology, manners, 
customs, &c., peculiar to the sixteenth century, are ex- 
plained. ‘The relations of Luther to the other reform- 
ers, to the princes, to the universities, to the Pope, to 
the ruling powers in the chureh, &c., are accurately de- 
lineated. In short, the English reader now is furnished 
for the first time, so far as we know, with the exact in- 
formation which he needs for the comprehension of this 
great subject. —Bibliotheca Sacra, 

There is certainly not in our language, if indeed in 
any other, a compendious Life of Luther, which is so 
truly founded on original authorities as this.— Princeton 
Review. 

A Life of Luther in English was called for, and we 
have in this work just what was needed. The ideas of 
Luther and the Keformation which have obtained cur- 
rency in the popular mind in this country, have been ex- 
ceedingly indefinite and vague. * * * 
d’Aubigné is, in its notices of Luther, a eulogy rather 
thanalife * * * In Dr.S. Luther has a true inter- 
preter. 


that combined to give rise to that wonderful movement, 
ot which Luther’s preaching and writings were the 
occasion rather than the cause.—N. Y. Recorder. 


reading—a volume which will command respect from 
the candor of its discriminating judgment, the ac- 
curacy and the thoroughness of its research, and the 
oo and pleasant style of its narrative.-—New Eng- 
‘ander. 

A better life of the great Reformer than any that has 
hitherto been accessible to the reader.—N. Y. Observer. 


spirit of scholarlike and philosophic moderation. The 
author possesses rare qualifications fer the work he has 


that the task has fallen into hands so peculiarly adapted 
to do it justice. He has made free use of the racy, naive, 
and inimitably expressive letters of Luther, for the ma- 
terials of his biography, and without neglecting any 
other important sources, has interwoven them with his 
narrative ina manner to give it a charming freshness 
and vivacity.— 7yibune. 

Everybody is interested in the great Reformer’s his- 
tory, and unless we greatly mistake, a better view of his 
life and character and times may be gained from the 
present volume, than from any other work of the same 
extent in any language —A/bany Argus. 

Its influence will be most salutary.—Baptist Memorial. 

The only work in the English language which far- 
nishes a full, connected, accurate history of Luther's 
life. — Fredonian 

Published by the American Sunoay-Scnoor Unton, 
and for sale at 146 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia; 9 
Cornhill, Boston; 80 Chestnut-street, St. Louis ; 103 
Fourth-street, Louisville, Ky.; and at 

94-2 147 Nassav-st. anp 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


“THE ALPINE GLED SINGER. 
By William B, Bradbury. 


ONTAINING upward of 300 pages of the most 
beautiful Glee Music ever published in this country. 
A Cheap Edition. 

To meet the wants of Choirs and Musical Societies, 
and at the solicitation of numerous teachers, we have 
issued an edition of the “* ALPine GLEE Sine@er”’ in plain 
binding, at a reduced price. 

The leading features of this new and popular book 
are, a great variety of new and beautiful Swiss Mezo- 
pies harmonized. 

ALPINE AND TYROLESE MELODIES, 
The choicest variety ever presented to American singers. 
POPULAR GERMAN PEOPLE’S OR STUDENTS’ 


SONG, 





in parts, from the pens of eminent modern German com- 
posers. 

POPULAR SONGS HARMONIZED. 

A variety of the most tel English, Scotch, and 
American Songs harmonized. 
ORIGINAL PIECES 
of the author’s choicest secular compositions. 
HIGHLY FINISHED PIECES. 

A select number of highly-finished -four-voice com- 
positions by Mendelssohn, Hauptmann, Creutzer, and 
others. 

OPERATIC MELODIES, 

A choice variety of light, favorite operatic melodies 
harmonized. 

FLORA’S FESTIVAL. 


A Cantata, _——o. and harmonized for adult 
choirs and classes, complete in itself as a musical recrea 


songs, duets, solos, &c. 
VOCAL EXERCISES, &c. 


of the kind that has appeared in this country.” 


Cleveland, 8. Brannand; Chieago, S. C. Griggs & Co. ; 
Cincinnati, Wm. H. Moore & Co.; and by Booksellers 
generally. 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
199 Broadway, New York. 
BRADBURY’S 
SABBATH-SCHOOL MELODIES. 
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- Sappatu-Scnoor Mevopres,” and the very low 
price at which it is sold is giving the book a very gen- 


country. 
have not yet examined it, are furnished with a copy free 
of charge for examination. 

The book contains 144 pages, and is sold at 124 cents 
by the quantity. Orders answered from the Depository 
of the Am. 8. 8S. Union in New York, or by the pub- 
lishers, MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 

199 Broadway. 

New York, Sept. 10th, 1850. 93-tf 


UTILE DULCTI, 


Frank’s Aromatic Soda and Sei itz, 
‘oe SODA is a most grateful and retrcshing bever- 
age, calculated for all seasons as ar gulator to the 
system : and wherever it is used in families it has re- 
ceived most hearty commendations. It ceds but one trial 
to ensure for it a permanent sale. 
Packed in air-tight boxes, con: ining 18 tumblers 
each, at 25 cents per box. 
Prepared with sugar, containin 
25 cents per box. 
The approbation secured for Frank’s Aromatic Soda 
has induced an attempt to i. ;rove on the Seidlitz, and 
in the judgment of eminen practitioners of medicine, 
the object is accomplished with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Packed in air-tig»t boxes, at 37 cents per box. 
A liberal discount all »wed to the trade. 
Prepared only by k1ank Meers, M.D., Chemist and 
Apothecary for the A omatic Soda Company. 
Rs JA vES H. BEARDSLEY, Agent. 
_Principal Office No. 39 Nassau-st., up stairs, New 
York. Wholesale and Retail. 90-tf. 


_ Sugars, Teas, and Coffees. 

HE place to get good GROCERIES CHEAP, and 
always warranted to suit. Good Green and Black 
Teas for 3s. per pound; Young Hyson, Oolong, Black, 
Imperial, and Gunpowder Teas for only 4s. per pound ; 
extra fine flavored fresh imported Imperial, Gunpowder, 
and Green Teas, of the best kind, only 75 cts. per Ib. 
_A great variety of SUGARS, and all kinds of Groce- 
ties, cheap for cash. Good Coffee, fresh burnt and 
ground, 10 and 124 cents per Ib. ; best Java Coffee Is. 2d 
per pound. Good Lamp Oil 4s 6d. per gallon; extra 

Thite Bleached Oil 75 rs gallon. Call and see, 
and make a saving of 25 to per cent. on every dollar 
paid out for Groceries. The nimble sixpence is better 
than long accounts. ASA PARKEK’S Temperance 
Store, 244 and 246 Broome, corner of Ludlow-street. 
N.B.—Families will be called on for their orders if 
desired; and ag promt delivered in all parts of the 
city and Brooklyn free of chores. 94-tf 





12 tumblers each, at 








BRADY'S 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF DAGUERREOTYPES. 
HIS collection embraces portraits of the most dis- 
tinguished men of this country. The President and 
Cabinet, also the late President Polk and his Cabinet, 
members of the United States’ Senate and House of 
Representatives, Judges of the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, and many other eminent persons are included in 
this Gallery. The proprietor, being much of his time 


portraits any others that may interest the public. This 
establishment is one of the most extensive in the world, 
its facilities for the production of portraits by the Da- 
errean art —— unrivaled. It now occupies two large 
uildings, 205 and 207 Bfoadway. The operating de- 
rtment is arranged in the most scientific manner, 8" 


sion. In the department arranged for copying paintings 
daguerreotypes, engravings, aiaery, &e., the light and 
instruments have been expressly designed for this pur- 
pose. It is the aim of the proprietor to render imevery 
part of his business that attention which the palasare 
entitled to from the patronage he has received. At the 
annual exhibitions of the American Institute for five 
establishment received the 
]ver medal, the last year the 
was be- 


are engraved from 
citizens will be intereste 


Nos. 205 anv 207 Broapway, New York, 


Corner of F: 
and Branch Gallery, Peansylyania Avenue, Washington 
76-lyeow 


City, D. C. 








history, geography, aud topography, so far as Luther is 


The work of 


To an intense sympathy with the experiences 
and character of the Keformer, he joins a profound and 
varied knowledge of all the complicated tissue of causes 


A valuable contribution to our popular religious 


A complete and authentic history of the great German 
Reformer, written with beautiful simplicity, and in a 


accomplished with such eminent success, and we rejoice 


tion, and equally beautiful as disconnected as four-voice 


In addition to the above will be found a full set of 
Vocal Exercises for choirs and singing classes, chiefly 
from Panseron, together with Lablache’s celebrated in- 
structions for the cultivation and management of the 
voice, the whole constituting a work for all classes of 
singers, we believe, ‘ not a little in advance ef anything 


The book is for sale in Detroit by A. MeFannu; 


HE beautiful and appropriate music in “‘ Braprury’s 


eral introduction into Sabbath-schools in all parts of the 
Superintendents and leaders of singing who 


in Washington, has the advantage of adding to these | 8" 


irected by persons of acknowledged skill in the profes- = 


HE Nominee will leave Galena every Monday, 9: P 
o’clock M., stopping at all intermediate ports. an) 
retarn on Friday. The Dr. Franklin will leave rer: = 
ly on Thursday, at 2 o’clock P.M., will remain 4 
‘aul on Sunday, and return to Galena on Teseday St 
Both the above boats are new, fast, light dray ht 
possess superior accommodations for passengers nae 
They will remain at St. Paul or St. Peters suff — 
long to afford passengersan opportunity to visit t}, Fall 
of St. Anthony. Goods forwarded to'the agents yg 
lena to go above will be stored free of expense r “t- 
attention will be paid to the comfort of pase Very 
careful management of freight. passengers, and 
Travelers reaching Galena on Saturday can | 
roe auenene a a following Mhoee roe - 
icago after the Sabbath, ¢ > the Ip Be 
= Thoreda. ; th, can take the Dr. Franklin 
Agents -B. H. Campbell & Co., Galo; a Mer 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE cCOM?Pany 
’ 


No. 108 Broapway, cor Pine-sy 
Established under the new law of the State. »; 
guarantee ~Ous 
CAPITAL OF $100,000, 
invested in United States Stocks, and pledged { 
obligations of the Company, . 


Offers, upon the mutual principles, to insure 

Ist. The lives of individuals 
for life. 

2d. For joint lives, the amount payable at 
of either. ‘ 
3d. Against accident by travel, for short or long jour 
neys. _ 

4th. To insure the payment of a certain amount a 4 
future period by the payment of a small annual premium 
the assured in either case to parriciraTs IN Al ‘ma 
PROFITS OF THE COMPANY. 

Any party may waive the right to the profits of tt 
Company, and in all cases where this is done the rat: 
premium is considerably less. 

The advantages of Life Insurance are widely under 
stood. To the husband, a father of humble means 
affords an ample guarantee of support to his family after 
death, by the investment of a trifling amount per an- 
num, and no prudent man should neglect to avail him 
self of its benefits 

Payments of Premiums arranged to accommodate the 
assured, 

Any information desired cheerfully given at the off 


hee 


of the 


for one or more year or 


the death 


L. THE 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Mynd’t Van Schaick, David Austen, 
Caleb 8S. Woodhull, Ambrose C. Kingsland 
Edwin D. Morgan, Enoch Dean, 
Ww. Burger, Nath'l G. Bradford 
D. Henry Haight, Edwin J. Brown,” 
E. J. Anderson, James ©, Baldwin, 
Eleazar Parmly, Wm. K. Strong, 
John &. Williams, David S Mills, jr., 
D. Austin Muir, Lewis B. Loder, 
Geo. D. Phelps, John P. Brown, 
Denton Pearsall, J. B. Tlerrick, 
Edward Haight, John P. Ware, 
Wm. J. Valentine, Daniel Burtnett, 
Huwphrey Phelps, George Webb, 
John 8. Harris, John A. Merritt, 
George Hastings, Henry Stokes, 
Silas C. Herring, James Van Norden 
A. A. Alvord, 
ALONZO A. ALVORD, President 
C. Y. Wempte, Secretary. 
Rrynoups & Van Scnarcx, Attorneys and Counsel 
Axsram Dvnois, M.D., Medical Examiner, at the office 
from 2 to 3 o’clock, daily. 
Witrarp Parker, M.D., Consulting Physician 
93-cowly ; 





AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Haven, Cony. 
Branch Office 40 Wall-street, New York 

ATES of Premium reduced 25 per vent. Payable 

in cash annually, semi-annually, and quarterly. 
The great principle of Life Insurance is, that men, by 
the payment of a small sum annually, may secure to 
their families a certain sum of money, to be paid at their 
death, and thereby accomplish an object they might not 
attain during a long life. 

The application of Life Insurance is, insuring one’s 
life for the benefit of his friends or his creditors, or for 
the sole use and benefit of his family 

A Woman may insure her life for the benefit of her 
parents, her husband, or her children. and she may in 
sure the life of her husband for her sole and separate uss 
and benefit. 

A Husband and Wife may insure their lives jointly, 
and the whole policy be payable to the survivor upon the 
death of either. 

Policies may be made payable to Trustees, for the 
benefit of specific objects or persons; Schools may be 
founded by the avails of Policies of Life Inqrance 
Colleges may be endowed, Professorships may be estab 
lished, Benevolent Institutions may be aided, and Lega 
cies and Bequests may be made for public or private 
purposes, without diverting from families, property and 
estate. 

Policies are granted by this Company only to sound 
and healthy persons, and the business of the Company 
is confined to healthy locations and to first-class ricks 
No California or other extra hazardous risks have been 
taken. ‘xtremes of all kinds are carefully avoided, and 
every department of the business of the Company is 
carefully conducted 











OFFICERS 
Prof. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President 
BENJAMIN NOYES, Secretary 
LOCAL BOARD OP TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK. 
Ambrose L. Jordan, 
George Hall, Frederick T. Peet, 
George D. Phelps, Samuel Leeds 
P. D. WHITMORE, Actuary, 
40 Wall-street, New York 
Ww. N. Biaxeman, M.D , Medical Examiner. 92 


Cyrus P. Smith,’ 


THE HARTFORD 

LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 

A* NOUNCES to the public, that by the liberal pro- 

visions of its Charter it is enabled to offer advan- 
tages to Insurers superior to those presented by any 
other Company in the United States 

It has two distinct departments, combining the privi- 
leges of two separate companies, with only the expense 
of conducting a@ingle institution, and controlled by one 
Board of Directors, thus securing harmony, /rugality 
and safety. 

ON THE MUTUAL PLAN, 
This Company will insure at the usual rates, andin® 
few particulars claim the superiority over #ll Mutual 
Companies. _ 
Ist. Deducting a commission not exceeding one half 
from the Mutual Insurance Fund, instead of the ebre 
€ ses of the Company, annually. 

id. Giving scrip certificates of profits each year, pay- 
able in cash when two hundred thousand dollars bas 
accumulated as a reserved mutual fund, such serip bear 
ing interest from date and transferable 

. By receiving only first-class riske—persons In per 
fect health, free from personal or hereditary infirmity; 
those who remain at home ; none who go to Califorma, 
or follow any hazardous calling ee 

4th. By taking a Note for one-half the Premium wher 
it amounts to fifty dollars and over, and the policy is to 

0 whole term ot life 
"5th In addition to the usual Mutual Fund and re 
served Fund, received from mutual insurers, the Capi's 
Stock, one hundred thousand dollars, and all the reserved 
fund of the Joint Stock Insurance is pledged for tbe 
payment of losses 
ON THE JOINT STOCK PLAN, 

The rates are reduced one-third the amount charged 
the mutual plan—the Company taking only what uv 
worth to insure a life a given amount, for a given Up 
instead of taking more than an equitable sum, #¢ 
afterward paying back a part of one’s own money on 
calling it so much profit. The great advantage of 4 
mode of insurance over the mutual! plan may be thus!) 
trated. Suppose a father, at the age of thirty-two, ™ 
solves to expend twenty-five dollars per annum for Ins 
ance on his life On the Mutual plan it will secure bi 
a policy of one thousand dollars. On the Joint Stock 
plan the same twenty-five dollars will secure him a poucy 
of one thousand five bundred dollars. Al! that be cas 
expect in the form of profite (so called) on the —_ 
plan, cannot exceed one half the yearly paymee!, " 
twelve dollars and fifty cents; eo that ia ten y** ‘ 
can gain in profits only one hundred and twen\) am” A 
lars, and in forty years the five hundred dollars. }*” 
it will be seen that if a person of the above age 
die within a year his family get one-half 4 much = a 
on the joint stock plan with the same annual prew a 
as on the mutual plan, and Ae must ‘re Sorty years 
make it equal. —_ 
Annuities will be granted or purchased, and end ~1 
ments conferred on terms highly favorable, and - ne" 
ing to the rates of the most liberal and well-condu 
companies in this country and in England. + 
The Charter of this Company provides that the wile 
may insure the life of ber husband, and the amount to 
be paid be secure from creditors at his death P 

‘editors can also insure the lives of debtors-—an 
relatives the lives of those on whom they depend for 
ae uitable sum will Sore be paid for Policies'sur- 

ered to the Compan fore they expire. — ; 
rorrareling, sea sal fesign residence Permits will be 
nted at @ small extra premium. ; 
Policies on lives of persons going to California will be 
granted on the Joint Stock principle only, and at an extr® 
rate of premium. : 

Pamphlets containing rates of premiums and geners 
information, can be obtained at the office. 
ee rs and Officers of the Company are #4 








DIRECTORS. 

A. H. Pomroy, 
Henry Keney, 

M. A. Tuttle, 
Elisha Cole, 

A. W. Butler, 

A. E. Burr, 
Newton Case, 
William N. Matson. 


James Dixon, 
William D. Eaton, 
Chester Adams, 
George D. Jewett, 
Charles Boswell, 
Henry Perkins, 
William Mather, 
George H. Olmsted, 
William T. Hooker, 
OFFICERS. 
JAMES DIXON, President. ’ 
Ww. T. HOOKER, Viee President! 
H. L. MILLER, Secretary. 
E. K. HUNT, M.D., Medical Examiner: 


Office in Hartford, 136 Main-street. 
« Boston, 10 Old State House. 
New York, # bs ir 6 Jauncey Court.) 


Hartford, Mareh 21,1860. we 
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